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HIS  TWO  WIVES.i 

BY  MARY  I.XEMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  V. — THE  FIRST  QUARREL  :  TURNSTONE 
PINNACLE. 

Did  Linda  Kane  feel  no  reproach  of  conscience  as 
she  turned  from  her  door  with  the  descending  steps  of 
Cyril  still  sounding  in  her  ears  ?  She  was  not  wholly 
bad  ;  no  one  is.  She  must  have  felt  some  inward  re¬ 
monstrance,  for  she  said  aloud,  “  I  can’t  help  it,  she 
took  all  I  had.  Tliere  was  enough  else  that  would 
have  done  for  her,  and  made  her  happy ;  but  she  took 
my  all,  —  all !  and  for  me  there  is  nothing  left.  Shall 
she  have  him  in  peace?  Never!  She  shall  pay  my 
price  for  what  she  took  from  me.  If  she  had  not 
taken  it,  I  would  never  have  harmed  her.  Why 
should  I  live  alone,  —  childless,  homeless,  —  while  she 
has  all !  I  must,  but  I  will  have  my  revenge.  What 
right  ha.s  she  to  be  happy  while  I  am  wretched  ?  ”  Thus 
she  dismissed  the  thought  of  Agnes,  and  weary  from 
her  journey  and  her  lavish  e.xpenditure  of  vitality  after 
it,  she  soon  fell  asleep,  and  into  happiness ;  for  she 
dreamed  that  she  and  Cyril  were  living  together  at 
Lotusmere,  that  little  Cyril  was  her  boy,  and  that  it 
was  only  a  dream  that  there  had  ever  been  an  Agnes. 

Cyril  strode  into  his  library  feeling  that  he  was  an 
injured  individual.  That  Agnes  should  make  a  scene 
and  reproach  him  for  sitting  with  Linda  to  hear  the 
news  from  Ulm,  was  indeed  preposterous.  “  Outra¬ 
geous  !  ”  he  exclaimed  with  deep  emphasis  of  bass,  as 
he  plunged  into  his  study  chair  before  his  desk,  and  be¬ 
gan  rapidly  to  write.  He  resumed  his  task  where  he 
left  it  off,  as  he  supposed  for  the  night,  and  soon  dis¬ 
covered  himself  pursuing  it  with  a  fluency  and  elo¬ 
quence  which  had  not  touched  it  before.  It  was  a  class 
oration  which  he  had  been  invited  to  deliver  within 
the  walls  of  his  Alma  Mater.  He  was  proud,  when  he 
received  the  letter  of  invitation,  to  think  that  he  had 
been  chosen  from  all  his  class  to  deliver  it.  But  in 
the  state  of  his  household  it  had  been  no  easy  task  to 
write,  and  until  to-night  he  had  been  tempted  to  depend 
upon  whatever  of  impromptu  inspiration  the  occasion 
might  bring  to  him.  Not  so  now.  He  was  one  who 
produced  his  finest  brain-work  under  the  deepest  ex¬ 
citements.  Linda’s  prai.ses,  with  the  thought  of  the 
journals  of  Ulm,  of  what  they  would  say  for  and  of 
him  if  this  oration  proved  to  be  an  intellectual  and 
oratorical  success,  with  the  nerve  excitement  occasioned 
by  his  brief  word  collision  with  Agnes  —  all  together 
quickened  thought,  expression,  and  pen,  to  astonishing 
celerity.  It  was  morning,  when  turning  from  his  desk 
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in  sheer  exhaustion,  he  threw  himself  on  the  lounge 
near  by,  and  fell  at  once  into  deep  sleep. 

When  Cyril  shut  the  door  and  left  her,  Agnes  felt 
as  if  she  had  received  a  heavy  physical  blow.  She 
sat  stunned  and  dumb. 

Cyril  would  come  back,  of  course  he  would.  He 
could  not  be  angry  with  her !  When  he  came  back 
she  would  tell  him  that  if  she  seemed  querulous,  it  was 
only  because  she  loved  him  so  much  —  because  she  was 
so  lonely  without  him,  that  .she  complained.  She  would 
tell  him  that  she  was  sorry,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  her 
and  love’  her  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Long  she 
sat  waiting,  listening,  but  he  did  not  come.  She  grew 
cold  at  last,  and  creeping  into  bed,  drew  her  baby 
close  to  her,  and  her  silent  tears  fell  upon  his  wasted 
little  face.  They  wakened  him,  and  he  sent  out  his 
accustomed  wail.  But  Agnes  did  not  think  of  calling 
his  nurse,  or  Linda,  or  Cyril. 

“You  are  all  mine,  baby,  —  all  I  have,”  she  said, 
with ,  the  exaggeration  of  sorrow,  her  low,  choking 
sobs  mingling  with  his  faint  cries. 

“  Nobody  will  love  mamma  but  baby  —  poor  little 
baby !  Will  you  live  to  love  her  ?  And  who  loves 
baby  like  mamma  ?  Baby,  we  are  all  alone.”  This 
thought  was  too  dreadful  to  take  on  another  word,  and 
for  moments  no  other  divided  the  low  sobbing  and  wail¬ 
ing  of  mother  and  child.  “  Where  is  papa,  baby  ?  Has 
he  forgotten  little  Cyril  and  mamma  !  We  must  go  to 
him.”  Again  the  tears  fell  in  silence  upon  the  baby’s 
face.  He  slept  at  last.  Then  Agnes,  rising  softly, 
lest  she  might  waken  him,  wrapped  a  shawl  about  her 
and  with  noiseless  steps  crept  out  of  the  room. 

She  would  go  to  him  ;  she  could  not  live  the  night 
through,  she  thought,  he  down  there  and  she  here,  — 
words,  anger,  desolation  between  them.  He  was  Cyril, 
her  husband,  her  idol.  Earth  held  nothing  for  her, 
nothing,  if  he  was  estranged.  She  would  tell  him  so. 
She  would  beg  him,  yes,  beg  him  to  forgive  her. 

She  creeps  out  to  the  upper  landing  softly  —  how 
softly  !  —  down  the  carpeted  stairs,  till  midway  she  is 
confronted  by  a  blaze  of  light  from  the  open  library 
door.  In  the  same  instant  she  hears  Cyril’s  voice. 

“  Is  it  possible  !  ”  says  jealousy,  the  demon  just  bom 
for  her ;  “  is  it  possible  that  she  has  followed  him 
here  1  ”  No  ;  listen  I 

“  What  is  it  men  love  in  genius,  but  its  infinite 
hope,  which  degrades  all  that  it  has  done  ?  Genius 
counts  all  its  miracles  poor  and  short.  Its  own  idea  is 
never  executed.  The  Iliad,  the  Hamlet,  the  Doric 
column,  the  Roman  arch,  the  Ghithic  minster,  the  Ger¬ 
man  anthem,  when  they  are  ended,  the  master  casts 
behind  him.  Before  that  gracious  Infinite  out  of  which 
he  drew  these  few  strokes,  how  mean  they  look,  though 
the  praises  of  the  world  attend  them.  From  the 
triumphs  of  his  art  he  turns  with  desire  to  this  greater 
defeat.  Let  those  admire  who  will.  With  silent  joy 
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he  sees  himself  to  be  capable  of  a  beauty  that  eclipses 
all  which  his  hands  have  done,  all  which  human  hands 

have  ever  done .  Obedience  to  his  genius 

is  a  man’s  only  liberating  influence;  only  by  the 
freest  activity  in  the  way  constitutional  to  him,  does  an 
angel  seem  to  arise  before  him,  and  lead  him  by  the 
hand  out  of  all  the  wards  of  the  prison.” 

Cyril  in  exalted  tones  is  pronouncing  the  oration 
which  is  sure  at  a  day  not  very  far  on  to  bedew  the 
eyes  of  women  with  tears,  and  to  stir  the  feet  of  men 
to  storms  of  commendation.  The  open  door  is  behind 
the  desk.  Thus  Agnes  can  approach,  and  look  through, 
and  listen  without  the  slightest  risk  of  discovery  from 
her  rapt  lord.  Imagination  in  her  is  by  no  means  a 
dormant  faculty.  In  her  anguish  np-stairs  she  had 
pictured  Cyril  below,  extended  on  the  lounge  in  half¬ 
savage,  but  wide-awake  sorrow  —  waiting,  yes,  waiting 
for  her  to  come  to  be  taken  back  into  his  arms  and  Iiis 


All  was  dark  and  silent.  Not  a  new  sound  broke  the 
stillness.  She  paused  and  listened.  It  was  the  deep, 
regular  breathing  of  Cyril.  He  was  asleep  ;  he  was  — 
yes.  he  was  snoring.  There  was  no  other  word  to  ex¬ 
press  the  sounds  which  rose  upon  the  air  with  every 
breath  of  the  deep  chested  man  asleep  upon  his  back. 
So  while  she  had  been  waiting,  weeping  for  him,  think¬ 
ing  of  him,  wanting  him  only,  he  had  been  utterly  in¬ 
different  to  her,  aslcf'p,  and  snoring!  Foolish  child  I 
The  shock  which  this  fact  gave  to  her  sensibilities 
Wi  8  more  electric  than  her  sorrow.  It  sent  her  back 
to  her  bed  and  to  her  baby  tilled  with  a  passionate  sen¬ 
sation  of  injury.  Could  she  have  treated  Cyril  thus? 
with  such  cool  indifference  could  she  go  to  sleep  while 
he  watched  and  waited  for  her  ? 

Never ! 

But  this  was  not  her  Cyril.  It  was  somebody  else. 
It  was  a  new  Cyril  born  with  the  coming  of  that 


Sorrow!  He  looks  as  radiant  as  a  god.  He  i  woman  across  the  hall.  Why  had  she  come?  To  rob 


is  in  nowise  prostrate,  but  stands  waving  his  manu¬ 
script  and  throwing  U|)  his  arms  in  all  the  glowing 
passion  of  oratorical  utterance.  He  l)ecame  so  excited 
and  delighted  with  what  he  had  written  that  from  sud¬ 
den  impulse  he  sprang  to  his  feet  to  deliver  it  Agnes 
is  well  acquainted  with  Cyril,  but  not  w’ith  the  orator. 
Beyond  a  little  impromptu  witty  speech  which  she 
had  heard  him  make  in  a  political  meeting  at  Lotus- 
port,  she  never  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  his 


her  of  her  life  !  Of  her  husband  !  Could  her  home 
ever  be  what  it  was  l)efore  she  came  ?  Never !  Would 
Cyril  ever  he  again  to  her  just  as  he  was  before  those 
other  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  watching  him ?  “She 
does  watch  him.  1  saw  her!”  exclaimed  Agnes,  pas¬ 
sionately,  throwing  one  weary  arm  above  her  head, 
turning  spasmodically  upon  her  pillow ;  her  throat 
parched,  her  veins  hurning  with  fever,  her  nerves 
strained  to  a  tension  of  pain  which  made  self-control 


transcendent  powers  as  a  sjaiaker.  Was  this  Cyril !  If  impossible.  “  How  can  home  ever  be  the  same  again. 


so,  never  was  she  so  far  from  his  thoughts  as  in  the 
present  moment.  The  wife  kneels  low  in  the  half- 
open  door,  gazes,  listens,  and  adores.  The  last  word 
is’ not  too  strong  to  express  the  emotion  aroused  in  her 
sensitive  nature  by  his  golden  eloquence.  She  would 
have  thrilled  to  it  anywhere,  uttered  by  any  voice  but 
Cyril’s,  —  her  husband’s.  It  was  more  entrancing  to 
her,  than  the  music  of  the  sirens  ever  was  to  Orpheus. 
Yet  Orpheus  was  not  more  chained  to  his  must  than  is 


with  her  w'atching  him  and  me  with  those  dreadful 
eyes  ?  ”  And  Limla’s  eyes  stared  at  her  through  t!ie 
darkness  with  all  the  maliciousne-s  of  their  first  stony 
gaze,  which  she  had  so  long  and  painfully  remembered. 
“  Yet  she  was  kind  to  you,  baby,  very  kind,”  she 
added,  pitifully,  again  drawing  little  Cyril  close  to  her 
heart ;  and  thus,  in  the  first  gray  light  of  the  morning, 
she  sank  at  last  into  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

Agnes  spoke  seeing  dimly,  yet  she  spoke  the  truth. 


Agnes  to  the  door-sill.  Cyril’s  face  is  half  turned  from  !  A  crisis  had  reached  her  home.  No  home  can  be 
hers,  and  as  he  utters  the  last  sentence,  his  hand  falls  I  just  what  it  was  before,  when  it  has  been  entered  by 


by  his  side  ;  he  immediately  sits  down  to  his  desk  and 
resumes  his  writing. 

She  cannot  break  in  upon  one  so  preoccupied.  Her 
intellectual  sympathy  with  him  holds  back  her  impetu- 


the  third  person,  who.  without  Inilonging  actually  to  its 
life,  is  yet  to  be  its  inmate.  There  are  two  pictures 
of  the  maiden  aunt,  and  each  equally  faithful  to  its 
subject.  One  is  framed  beautifully  in  fiction  and  song; 


ous  heart.  Were  she  merely  a  petty  and  .■^elfish  woman,  i  the  other,  the  torture  and  bane  of  domestic  peace,  is 


her  own  loneliness  and  grief  would  be  preeminent, 
stronger  than  every  other  consideration.  She  would 
be  simply  angry  or  outraged  because  he  had  forgotten 
her  in  intellectual  toil  and  pleasure. 

It  would  make  her  happy  —  how  happy  !  —  if  he 
thought  of  her  now,  and  wished  to  share  this  triumph 
with  her,  —  for  triumph  she  deemeil  it,  —  but  he  was 
still  absorbed  with  his  task.  When  it  was  finished  he 


rarely  portrayed,  —  it  is  more  than  enough  that  she 
lives.  The  maideu  aunt  of  the  novel  is  pale,  patient, 
and  much  abn^ed.  Her  early  and  only  love  has  gone 
to  heaven,  where  she  expects  to  join  liim,  a  seraph; 
and  by  way  of  preparation,  washes  the  (diildren’s 
faces,  makes  and  mends  their  clothes,  endures  their 
naughtiness  with  the  imperturbability  of  a  saint.  She 
accepts  the  slights,  scoldings,  drudgery,  and  cast  off 


would  come  to  her,  she  said ;  she  was  sure  that  he  |  clothing  of  her  sister-in-law  with  the  grace  of  a  Chris- 
would,  he  could  not  help  it-  She  would  go  back,  watch  I  tian  and  the  countenance  .  of  a  martyr,  or  endures  the 


with  little  Cyril,  and  wait  for  him.  She  went  back ; 
.she  waited  long.  Wa.-  it  only  for  a  night?  To  her  it 
seemed  ages.  In  this  new-born  sense  of  desolation  even 
little  Cyril  was  forgotten.  When  the  clock  on  the 
mantel  struck  the  hour  of  four  of  the  morning,  and  still 
the  strained  ears  caught  no  sound  of  Cyril’s  coming, 
again  his  absence  seemed  insupportable,  and  she  once 
more  crept  forth  silently  to  seek  him.  Thi.s  time  she 
would  say  to  him,  “  Forgive  me,  take  me  back  into 
your  hqprt.  I  cannot  live  with  any  shadow  between 
thee  and  me.  even  for  a  night.”  As  she  crept  down  the 
stairs  no  latice  of  light  ^hot  athwart  them  from  the 
open  door  below.  No  sonorous  voice  filled  the  air. 


unwilling  toleration  of  her  brother  in-law  with  the 
meekness  which  in  itself  is  a  guarantee  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven. 

But  in  actual  life  how  often  tlie  maiden  aunt  who 
derives  a  para.sitic  existence  from  the  family  of  another 
either  never  had  a  lover,  or  lo.'t  him  through  the 
fault  of  her  own  nature ;  and  for  this  cause  alone 
never  forgives  the  woman,  whose  home  she  shares,  the 
fact  that  she  has  a  husband  and  is  the  mother  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Useful  she  is,  indispensable  she  may  be  in  the 
routine  of  domestic  labor,  and  yet  no  less  is  she  a 
spiritual  disturber,  an  actual  maker  of  mischief,  the 
secret  and  often  unknown  source  of  misunderstandiug, 
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estrangement,  and  sorrow  inexpressible.  Where  one 
family  is  made  happier  by  the  fatal  third  person,  many 
are  made  wretched,  and  not  a  few  are  finally  broken 
up  and  destroyed  through  such  an  influence. 

When  Cyril  awoke  in  the  mpniing  his  first  thought 
was  of  his  oration.  Ilis  first  act  was  to  snatch  it  from 
his  desk,  return  to  his  lounge,  and  there  re-read  at  his 
leisure  fiage  after  page  of  the  glowing  sentences  which 
80  exhilarated  and  exalted  him  in  feeling  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  They  rang  out  with  added  force  and  fire  in  the 
gray  morning  light,  and  as  he  read  the  last  Cyril  rose 
in  the  full  assurance  that  he  had  achieved  the  finest 
mental  success  of  his  life.  What  with  his  presence, 
his  soul,  which  ho  would  add  in  the  delivery  of  these 
xsthetic  thoughts  and  rhythmical  sentences,  Cyril 
seemed  to  hear  already  the  applause  which  waited 
his  eager  ears  and  proudly-beating  heart  a  few  days 
further  on.  Ho  next  proceeded  to  take  a  bath  and  to 
make  a  careful  toilet  for  his  day  in  the  city.  Did  no 
thjuglit  of  Agnes  cross  his  mind  ?  Certainly.  But 
it  was  the  thought  that  she  had  behaved  in  a  very 
childish  and  foolish  manner  the  night  before,  and  must 
he  punished  ;  mildly  of  course,  but  still  punished  as  a 
child.  She  had  presumed  to  do  an  almost  unprec¬ 
edented  thing,  surely  unprecedented  so  far  as  his 
association  with  women  was  concerned.  She  had 
been  displeased  with  hii'n,  and  had  found  fault  with 
him  —  with  him,  whom  everyboily  else  was  so  reaily 
to  like  and  to  praise.  For  a  wonder  little  Cyril’s  voice 
was  not  heard,  and  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the 
lofty  self-consciousness  and  the  serene  self-satisfaction 
of  his  papa,  as  that  gentleman  proceeded  to  take  his 
bath. 

Agnes  was  wakened  from  her  late  and  troubled  sleep 
by  her  boy,  and  before  she  had  really  come  back  to 
her  wretched  self  of  the  night  before,  there  came  a  low 
rap  at  the  door,  and  as  she  said,  “  Come,”  with  Cyril 
in  the  word,  her  door  opened  and  Linda  entered  the 
room.  She  wore  a  neat  calico  morning  dress  and 
white  apron,  and  looked  perfectly  at  home  and  ready 
for  work. 

“  1  heard  Cyril  in  the  hall,”  she  said,  and  “  thought 
you  might  like  me  to  come  in  to  keep  baby  quiet 
while  you  dress,  as  you  say  his  nurse  can’t  do  it. 
Come,  little  Cyril,  —  come  to  auntie  Linda?”  She 
spoke  with  utter  unconsciousness  of  any  trouble  what¬ 
ever,  in  ju-t  the  tone  in  which  she  said  good  night  to 
Agnes,  in  parting  the  night  before,  anil  apparently 
knew  nothing  of  anything  which  occurred  afterwards. 

Agnes,  without  guile  herself,  through  her  tine 
instincts  might  scent  duplicity  as  a  repelling  and  un¬ 
known  quality,  but  she  did  not  understand  it  by  any 
possible  process  of  her  own  nature. 

She  w’as  disarmed  at  once.  The  repulsion  born  of 
her  loneliness  and  sorrow  the  night  before  melted  and 
dispersed  under  Linda’s  soft  voice  and  helpful  words, 
A  moment  before  she  felt  too  weak  to  rise.  She  was 
equal  to  the  effort  now,  especially  when  she  saw  little 
Cyril  smile  in  Linda’s  arms. 

“  If  he  would  only  look  like  that  when  his  nurse 
holds  him,  I  should  not  have  such  serious  times  trying 
to  dress  in  the  morning,”  she  said,  with  tears  in  her 
Toice,  though  her  eyes,  were  smiling. 

“  I  fear  you  are  not  feeling  very  well,”  said  Linda 
•ympathelically. 

The  sympathy  in  the  tone  touched  the  heart-spring, 
tnd  tlie  tears  started.  They  were  gone  when  she  an¬ 
swered,  “No,  I’ve,  grown  foolishly  weak.  Tears 


come  without  any  provocation.  From  nervousness,  I 
say.  All  women  do,  don’t  they  ?  It’s  because  IVe 
lost  so  much  sleep.” 

”  We  won’t  let  her  lose  any  more,  will  w’e,  baby?” 
said  Linda,  proceeding  to  bathe  and  robe  the  little 
man  for  the  day,  as  if  it  were  her  usual  morning  occu¬ 
pation. 

••  How  kind  you  are !  ”  said  Agnes  self-reproachfully. 

When  Cyril  came  into  the  breakfast-room  fresh 
from  his  bath  and  all  in  a  glow  of  unconscious  health 
and  conscious  triumph,  and  his  sight  fell  upon  Agnes 
awaiting  him  at  the  breakfast-table,  he  felt  a  shock  for 
which  he  was  unprepared. 

A  week  of  heart-grief  and  of  sleepless  nights  would 
not  have  left  the  traces  upon  his  powerful  face  which 
one  night  had  stamped  upon  hers.  The  pallor,  the 
dark  circles  around  the  heavy  eyes,  the  emaciation, 
appealing  before,  were  startling  now. 

Cyril  might  be  selfish  to  a  degree  that  amounted  to 
cruelty,  but  he  could  not  be  deliberately  cruel,  nor 
unkind, -j- not  then. 

“  Bless  me,  Agnes  !”  he  exclaimed,  “what  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself !  ”  the  sight  of  her  face 
scattering  at  once  every  thought  of  the  lofty  and  in¬ 
jured  air  with  which  he  had  intended  to  address  her. 

“  I  am  sorry  ”  —  he  was  going  to  say,  “  I  am  sorry 
that  1  did  not  come  back  and  make  up  with  you,  sweet¬ 
heart,  before  I  went  to  sleep  last  night ;  ”  but  that  instant 
he  caught  the  steady  gaze  of  Linda’s  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  and  was  reminded  of  the  fact  which  that  gaze  made 
perfectly  apparent,  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  her 
before,  had  not  even  seen  her.  Also  with  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  sensation  that  for  the  first  time  he  could  not  say 
just  what  was  in  his  heart  to  Agnes  at  their  own  table, 
because  a  third  person  was  there,  who  could  have  no 
share  in  their  personal  life. 

“  Good  morning,  Linda,”  he  said,  with  an  easy  non¬ 
chalance  perfectly  natural  to  him  ;  “  excuse  me  for  not 
seeing  you.  but  really,  Agties  has  been  shut  in  that 
dark  room  so  long,  1  did  not  know  how  she  looked. 
With  a  good  daylight  view  of  her  I  was  so  astonished  to 
see  her  seem  so  ill,  I  could  not  see  anything  else.” 

“  Never  ‘mind,”  he  said  tenderly,  addressing  his 
wife,  "now  you  will  have  a  little  chance  for  your  life, 
and  we  will  soon  have  you  looking  as  good  as  new.  I’ll 
leave  town  at  noon  and  come  to  take  you  to  an  after¬ 
noon  drive,  the  day  is  so  sunny,”  he  added,  acting  at 
once  upon  one  of  his  sudden,  generous  impulses,  which 
so  often  made  him  charming  —  which,  alas  !  are  always 
so  much  more  charming  than  stolid,  to-be-depended-upon 
goodness  that  seldom  fails,  and  never  surprises. 

“  Will  you  ?  ”  exclaimed  Agnes,  her  face  lighting, 
as  a  moment  before  it  would  have  seemed  impossible. 
“  Will  you  ?  but  baby  !  ” 

“  Thank  Heaven  !  Baby  is  no  longer  to  be  allowed 
to  kill  you  by  inches.  Linda  will  take  care  of  baby, 
won’t  you,  Linda  ?  ” 

Linda  was  sufiiciently  wretched  at  the  sight  of  this 
kindling  love  and  happiness,  to  have  inflicted  a  killing 
sting.  Fate  allowed  her  to  use  just  a  touch  of  the 
gall  of  bitterness  in  her  tone,  as  she  answered,  — 

‘‘  Certainly.  What  else  did  I  come  for  but  to  tend 
baby,  that  his  mother  may  get  well  ?  ” 

Foolish  Agnesi  As  the  sun  could  be  blotted  out 
by  a  word  from  this  man,  so  the  world,  her  world,  was 
made  anew  in  the  light  of  his  smile. 
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Cyril  kept  his  word.  Little  Cyril  in  Linda’s  arms 
seemed  feebly,  yet  blissfully  content,  so  the  poignant 
arrow  of  his  cry  did  not  pierce  his  young  mother’s  joy. 
For  months  she  had  not  passed  her  own  gate.  In  the 
sunshine  of  this  late  April  day,  almost  lost  in  soft 
warm  wraps,  leaning  on  her  husband’s  arm  as  he 
drove  under  the  leafless  elms  and  maples,  past  the 
long  Lotusport  street,  within  sight  of  the  Sound,  yet 
under  the  shelter  of  the  peaceful  Westchester  hills,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  just  beginning  again  life 
and  love.  It  was  as  if  little  Cyril,  and  Linda,  and  the 
night  l)efore  were  not,  and  liad  never  been.  They 
were  lovers  again,  free  as  the  winds,  happy  as  the  [ 
hours  were  long,  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  between  | 
them.  Agnes,  instinctively  shy  and  silent  with 
strangers,  when  she  was  herself,  prattled  like  a  child  ' 
to  Cyril. 

“  It  would  all  seem  like  a  dreadful  dream  that  we 
quarrelled  and  were  parted  last  night,”  she  said,  “  if  I 
had  not  heard  it.  I  heard  it,  and  forgot  my  trouble,  it 
was  so  beautiful.” 

“  Heard  what,  sweetheart  ?  ”  ,  i 

“  Your  oration  !  ” 

“  Heard  it !  How  ?  Where  ?  ” 

“  In  the  library  door.  I  was  there  nearly  all  the 
time  that  you  were  reading  it.  Oh,  Cyril,  I  felt  so 
proud  of  you  !  so  proud !  It  was  so  eloquent.” 

He  turned  and  looked  down  upon  her  as  she  uttered 
these  words.  There  was  a  pink  flush  on  her  pale 
cheeks,  the  warmth  of  appreciation,  enthusiasm,  and 
love  in  her  eyes,  —  all  his.  He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

Linda’s  praise  had  been  sweet,  but  it  was  poor  com¬ 
pared  with  this  from  Agnes  —  his  wife.  It  was  to  be 
liis  lot  to  receive  more  than  man’s  common  share,  but 
of  all  to  be  lavished  upon  him  never  was  he  to  hear 
any  so  unexpected,  so  unselfish,  so  pure  and  precious 
as  this.  When  her  face  looked  out  Ujwn  him  through 
the  shadows  of  the  afterwards,  whatever  other  look  it  ! 
took  on  before  it  faded,  it  always  bore  the  glance  ot 
exaltation  and  love  which  made  it,  at  this  moment,  at 
once  so  lovely  and  so  dear. 

“  Strange,”  said  Linda  with  deepening  wretchedness, 
as  she  watched  the  carriage  roll  up  the  avenue  to  the 
house  an  hour  later,  “  strange,  after  such  a*  night,  such 
hilling  and  cooing  as  this.  After  all,  they  are  in  love 
yet ;  no  evading  that  fact,  Linda  Kane.” 

She  ignored  the  fact  that  love,  if  it  be  love,  never 
dies  of  its  first  wound.  With  its  own  balsam  it  heals 
its  own  bruises  ;  it  survives  its  deepest  hurt  —  lives, 
endures  on,  liiding  inviolable  from  the  light  of  day  its 
secret,  sacred,  and  oft-bleeding  scars. 

(To  bo  oontinaed. ) 
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CHAPTER  XIII.  80RTE8  SANXTORUM:  THE  VALENTINE. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  farm-house,  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  February.  Dinner  being  over,  Bathsheba,  for 
want  of  abetter  companion,  had  asked  Liddy  to  come  and 
sit  with  her.  'The  mouldy  pile  was  dreary  in  winter-time 
before  the  candles  were  lighted  and  the  shutters  closed  ;  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  as  old  as  the  walls ;  every 
nook  behind  the  furniture  had  a  temperature  of  its  own, 
for  the  fire  was  not  kindled  in  this  part  of  the  house  early 
in  the  day ;  and  Bathsbeba’s  new  piano,  which  was  an  old 
one  in  other  annals,  looked  particularly  sloping  and  out  of 


level  on  the  warped  floor,  before  night  threw  a  shade  over 
its  less  prominent  angles  and  hid  the  unpleasantness. 
Liddy,  like  a  little  brook,  though  shallow,  was  always  rip¬ 
pling  ;  her  presence  had  not  so  much  weight  as  to  task 
thought,  ami  yet  enough  to  exercise  it. 

On  the  table  lay  an  old  quarto  Bible,  bound  in  leather. 
Liddy,  looking  at  it,  said  — 

“  Did  you  ever  find  out,  miss,  who  you  are  going  to 
marry  by  means  of  the  Bible  and  key  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  so  foolish,  Liddy.  As  if  such  things  could 
be.” 

“  Well,  there’s  a  good  deal  in  it,  all  the  same.” 

“Nonsense,  child.” 

”  And  it  makes  your  heart  beat  fearfully.  Some  believe 
in  it;  some  don’t;  I  do.” 

”  Very  well,  let’s  try  it,”  said  Bathsheba,  bounding  from 
her  seat  with  that  total  disregard  of  consistency  which  can 
be  indulged  in  tovwds  a  dependent,  and  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  divination  at  once.  “  Go  and  get  the  front  door 
key.” 

Liddy  fetched  it.  “I  wish  it  wasn’t  Sunday,”  she  said, 
on  returning.  “  Perhaps  ’tis  wrong.” 

”  What’s  right  week-days  is  right  Sundays,”  replied  her 
companion,  in  a  tone  which  was  a  proof  in  itself. 

The  book  was  opened  ;  the  leaves,  drab  with  age,  being 
quite  worn  away  at  much-read  verses  by  the  the  fore-fin¬ 
gers  of  unpractised  readers  in  former  days,  where  they 
were  movea  along  under  the  line  as  an  aid  to  the  vision. 
The  special  verse  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  was  sought  out  by 
Bathsheba,  and  the  sublime  words  met  her  eye.  They 
slightly  thrilled  and  abashed  her.  It  was  Wisdom  in  the 
abstract  facing  Folly  in  the  concrete.  Folly  in  the  con¬ 
crete  blushed,  persisted  in  her  intention,  and  placed  the 
key  on  the  Book.  A  rusty  patch  immediately  upon  the 
verse,  caused  by  previous  pressure  of  an  iron  substance 
thereon,  told  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  old  volume 
had  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

“  Now  keep  steady,  and  be  silent,”  said  Bfithsheba. 

The  verse  was  repeated ;  the  Book  turned  round ;  Bath¬ 
sheba  blushed  guiltily. 

‘‘  Who  did  you  try  V  ”  said  Liddy'  curiously. 

‘‘  I  shall  not  tell  you.” 

“  Did  you  notice  Mr.  Boldwood’s  doings  in  church  this 
morning,  miss  V  ”  Liddy  continued,  adumbrating  by  the 
remark  the  track  her  thoughts  had  taken. 

“  No,  indeed,”  said  Bathsheba,  with  serene  indifference. 

“  His  pew  is  e.xactly  opposite  yours,  miss.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  And  you  did  not  see  his  goings  on  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  I  did  not,  I  tell  you.” 

Liddy  assumed  a  smaller  physiognomy,  and  shut  her  lips 
decisively. 

This  move  was  unexpected,  and  proportionately  discon¬ 
certing.  “  What  did  he  do  ?  ”  Bathsheba  said  perforce. 

“  Didn’t  turn  his  head  to  look  at  you  once  all  the  ser¬ 
vice.” 

“  Why  should  he  ?  ”  again  demanded  her  mistress,  wear¬ 
ing  a  nettled -look.  “I  didn’t  ask  him  to.” 

“  Oh  no.  But  everybody  else  was  noticing  you ;  and  it 
was  odd  he  didn’t,  'l^ere,  ’tfs  like  him.  Rich  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly,  what  does  he  care  ?  ” 

Bathsheba  dropped  into  a  silence  intended  to  express 
that  she  had  opinions  on  the  matter  too  abstruse  for  Liddy’s 
comprehension,  rather  than  that  she  had  nothing  to  say. 

“  Dear  me  !  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  valentine  1 
bought  y'esterday,”  she  exclaimed  at  length. 

“Valentine  1  who  for,  miss?”  said  Liddy.  “Farmer 
Bold  wood?  ” 

It  was  the  single  name  among  all  possible  wrong  ones 
that  just  at  this  moment  seemed  to  Bathsheba  more  perti¬ 
nent  than  the  right. 

“  Well,  no.  It  is  only  for  little  Teddy  Coggan.  I  have 

firomised  him  something,  and  this  will  bie  a  pretty  surprise 
or  him.  Liddy,  you  may  as  well  bring  me  my  desk  and 
I’ll  direct  it  at  once.” 

I  Bathsheba  took  from  her  desk  a  gorgeously  illuminated 
I  and  embossed  design  in  post-octavo,  which  had  been  bought 
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on  the  previous  market-day  at  the  chief  stationer’s  in  Cas-  | 
terbrid;'e.  In  the  centre  was  a  small  oval  enclosure ;  this  i 
was  left  blank,  that  the  sender  might  insert  tender  words  j 
more  appropriate  to  the  special  occasion  than  any  gener-  ; 
alities  by  a  printer  could  possibly  be.  j 

“  Here  is  a  place  for  writing,”  said  Bathsheba.  “  What  ; 
shall  I  put?” 

“Something  of  this  sort,  I  should  think,”  returned  ! 
Liddy  promptly  :  —  j 

“  The  rose  is  red, 

The  violet  blue,  ] 

Carnation’s  sweet,  I 

And  so  are  you.”  j 

“  Yes,  that  shall  be  it.  It  justs  suits  itself  to  a  chubby-  I 
faced  child  like  him,”  said  Bathsheba.  She  inserted  the 
words  in  a  small  though  legible  handwriting ;  enclosed  the 
sheet  in  an  envelope,  and  dipped  her. pen  for  the  direc¬ 
tion. 

“  What  fun  it  would  be  to  send  it  to  the  stupid  old  Bold- 
wood,  and  how  he  would  wonder!”  said  the  irrepressible 
Liddy,  lifting  her  eyebrows,  and  indulging  in  an  awful 
mirth  on  the  verge  of  fear  as  she  thought  of  the  moral  and 
social  magnitude  of  the  man  contemplated. 

Bathsheba  paused  to  regard  the  idea  at  full  length. 
Boldwood’s  had  begun  to  be  a  troublesome  image  —  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Daniel  in  her  kingdom  who  persisted  in  kneeling 
eastward  when  reason  and  common-seRse  said  that  he  might 
jast  as  well  follow  suit  with  the  rest,  and  afford  her  the 
official  glance  of  admiration  which  cost  nothing  at  all.  She 
was  far  from  being  seriously  concerned  about  his  non-con¬ 
formity.  Still,  it  was  faintly  depressing  that  the  most 
dignified  and  valuable  man  in  the  parish  should  withhold 
his  ^'es,  and  that  a  girl  like  Liddv  should  talk  about  it. 
So  Lkldy’s  idea  was  at  first  ratLer  harassing  than  piq¬ 
uant. 

“No,  I  won’t  do  that.  'He  wouldn’t  see  any  humor  in 
it” 

“  He’d  worry  to  death,”  said  the  persistent  Liddy. 

“  Really,  I  don’t  care  particularly  to  send  it  to  Teddy,” 
remarked  her  mistress.  “  He’s  rather  a  naughty  child  some¬ 
times.” 

“Yes;  that  he  is.”  • 

“  Let’s  toss,  as  men  do,”  said  Bathsheba,  idly.  “  Now 
then,  head,  Boldwood  ;  tail,  Teddy.  No,  we  won’t  toss 
money  on  a  Sunday,  that  would  be  tempting  the  devil  in- 

“  Toss  this  hymn-book ;  there  can’t  be  no  sinfulness  in 
that,  miss.” 

“Very  well.  Open,  Boldwood  —  shut,  Teddy;  no,  it’s 
more  likely  to  fall  open.  Open,  Teddy  —  shut,  Bohl- 
wood  ” 

The  book  went  fluttering  in  the  air  and  came  down  — 
shut. 

Bathsheba,  a  small  yawn  upon  hef  mouth,  took  the  pen, 
and  with  off-hand  serenity  directed  the  missive  to  Bold¬ 
wood. 

“  Now  light  a  candle,  Liddy.  Which  seal  shall  we  use  ? 
Here’s  a  unicorn’s  head  —  there’s  nothing  in  that.  What’s 
this  ?  —  two  doves  —  no.  It  ought  to  be  something  extraor¬ 
dinary,  ought  it  not,  Lidd  ?  Here’s  one  with  a  motto  — 
I  remember  it  is  some  funny  one,  but  I  can’t  read  it. 
We’ll  try  this,  and  if  it  doesn’t  do  we’ll  have  another.” 

A  large  red  seal  was  duly  affixed.  ,  Bathsheba  looked 
closely  at  the  hot  wa.x  to  discover  the  words. 

“Capital I”  she  exclaimed, -throwing  down  the  letter 
frolicsomely.  “  ’Twould  upset  the  solemnity  of  a  parson 
and  clerk  too.” 

Liddy  looked  at  the  words  of  the  seal,  and  read,  — 

“fUorrn  me.” 

The  same  evening  the  letter  was  sent,  and  was  duly 
•orted  in  Casterbridge  post-office  that  night,  to  be  returned 
to  Weatherbury  again  in  the  morning. 

So  very  idly  and  unreflectingly  was  this  deed  done.  Of 
love  as  a  spectacle  Bathsheba  had  a  fair  knowledge ;  but 
of  love  subjectively  she  knew  nothing. 


CHAPTEK  XIV.  EFFECT  OF  THE  LETTER  :  SUNRISE. 

At  dusk,  on  the  evening  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  Bold¬ 
wood  sat  down  to  supper  as  usual,  by  a  beaming  fire  ol 
aged  logs.  Upon  the  mantel-shelf  before  him  was  a  time¬ 
piece,  surmounted  by  a  spread  eagle,  and  upon  the  eagle’s 
wings  was  the  letter  Bathsheba  had  sent.  Here  the 
bachelor’s  gaze  was  continually  fastening  itself,  till  the 
large  red  seal  became  as  a  blot  of  blood  on  the  retina  of 
his  eye ;  and  as  he  ate  and  drank  he  still  read  in  fancy  the 
worrls  thereon,  although  they  were  too  remote  for  his 
sight :  — 

‘‘fttartn  me.” 

The  pert  injunction  was  like  those  crystal  substances, 
which,  colorless  themselves,  assume  the  tone  of  objects 
about  them.  Here,  in  the  quiet  of  Boldwood’s  parlor, 
where  everything  that  was  not  grave  was  extraneous,  and 
where  the  atmosphere  was  that  of  a  Puritan  Sunday  last¬ 
ing  all  the  week,  the  letter  and  its  dictum  changed  their 
tenor  from  the  thoughtlessness  of  their  origin  to  a  deep 
solemnity,  imbibed  from  their  accessories  now. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  missive  in  the  morning,  Bold¬ 
wood  had  felt  the  spherical  completeness  of  his  existence 
heretofore  to  be  slowly  spreading  into  an  abnormal  distor¬ 
tion  in  the  particular  direction  of  an  ideal  passion.  The 
disturbance  was  as  the  first  floating  weed  to  Columbus  — 
the  contemptibly  little  suggesting  possibilities  of  the  in¬ 
finitely  great. 

The  letter  must  have  had  an  origin  and  a  motive.  That 
the  latter  was  of  the  smallest  magnitude  compatible  with 
its  existence  at  all,  Boldwood,  of  course,  did  not  know. 
And  such  an  explanation  did  not  strike  him  as  a  possibility 
even.  It  is  foreign  to  a  mystified  condition  of  mind  to 
realize  of  the  mystifier  that  the  very  dissimilar  processes  of 
approving  a  course  suggested  by  circumstance,  and  strik¬ 
ing  out  a  course  from  inner  impulse  and  intention  purely, 
would  look  the  same  in  the  result.  The  vast  difl'erence  be¬ 
tween  starting  a  train  of  events,  and  directing  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  groove  a  series  already  started,  is  rarely  apparent 
to  the  person  confounded  by  the  issue. 

When  Boldwood  went  to  bed,  he  placed  the  valentine 
in  the  corner  of  the  looking  glass.  He  was  conscious  of 
its  presence,  even  when  his  back  was  turned  uimn  it.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  Boldwood’s  life  that  such  an  event 
had  occurred.  The  same  fascination  that  caused  him  to 
think  it  an  act  which  had  a  deliberate  motive  prevented 
him  from  regarding  it  as  an  impertinence.  He  looked 
.again  at  the  direction.  The  mysterious  influences  of  night 
invested  the  writing  with  the  presence  of  the  unknown 
writer.  Somebody’s  —  some  woman's  —  band  had  travelled 
softly  over  the  paper  bearing  his  name  :  her  unrevealed 
eyes  had  watched  every  curve  as  she  formed  it :  her  brain 
had  seen  him  in  imagination  the  while.  Why  should  she 
have  imagined  him  ?  Her  mouth  —  were  the  lips  red  or 
pale,  plumper  creased?  —  had  curved  itself  to  a  certain 
expression  as  the  pen  went  on  —  the  corners  had  moved 
with  all  their  natural  tremulousness  :  what  had  been  the 
expression  ? 

The  vision  of  the  woman  writing,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
words  written,  had  no  individuality.  She  was  a  misty 
shape,  and  well  she  might  be,  considering  that  her  original 
was  at  that  moment  sound  asleep  and  oblivious  of  all  love 
and  letter-writing  under  the  sky.  Whenever  Boldwood 
dozed  she  took  a  form,  and  comparatively  ceased  to  be  a 
vision  :  when  he  awoke  there  was  the  letter  justifying  the 
dream. 

The  moon  shone  to-night,  and  its  light  was  not  of  a  cus¬ 
tomary  kind.  His  window  only  admitted  a  reflection  of 
its  rays,  and  the  pale  sheen  had  that  reversed  direction 
which  snow  gives,  coming  upward  and  lighting  up  his  ceil¬ 
ing  in  a  phenomenal  way,  casting  shadows  in  strange 
places,  and  putting  lights  where  shadows  had  used  to  be. 

The  substance  of  the  epistle  had  occupied  him  but  little 
in  comparison  with  the  fact  of  its  arrival.  He  suddenly 
wondered  if  anything  more  mii^ht  be  found  in  the  envelope 
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than  what  he  had  withdrawn.  lie  jumped  out  of  bed  in 
the  weird  light,  took  the  letter,  pulled  out  the  llims)-  sheet, 
shook  the  enveIot)e  —  searched  it.  Nothing  more  was 
there.  Boldwood  looked,  as  he  had  a  hundred  times  the 

C receding  day,  at  the  insistent  red  seal :  “  Marry  me,” 

e  said  aloud. 

The  solemn  and  reserved  yeoman  again  elosed  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  stuck  it  in  the  frame  of  the  glass.  In  doing  so  . he 
caught  sight  of  his  reflected  features,  wan  in  expression, 
and  insubstantial  in  form.  lie  saw  how  closely  compressed 
was  his  mouth,  and  that  his  eyes  were  wide-spread  and  va¬ 
cant.  Feeling  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  this 
nervous  excitability,  he  returned  to  bed. 

Then  the  dawn  drew  on.  The  full  power  of  the  clear 
heaven  was  not  equal  to  that  of  a  cloudy  sky  at  noon,  when 
Boldwood  arose  and  dressed  himself.  He  descended  the 
stairs  and  went  out  towards  the  gate  of  a  field  to  the  east, 
leaning  over  which  he  paused  and  looked  around. 

It  was  one  of  the  usual  slow  sunrises  of  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  sky,  pure  violet  in  the  zenith,  was  leaden  to 
the  northward,  and  murky  to  the  east,  where,  over  the 
snowy  down  or  ewe-lease  on  Weatherbury  Upper  Farm, 
and  apparently  resting  upon  the  ridge,  the  only  half  of  the 
sun  yet  visible  burnt  incandescent  an<l  rayless,  like  a  red 
and  flameless  fire  shining  over  a  white  hearthstone.  The 
whole  effect  resembled  a  sunset  as  childhood  resembles 
age. 

In  other  directions,  the  fields  and  sky  were  so  much  of 
one  color  by  the  snow,  that  it  was  difficult  in  a  hasty  glance 
to  tell  whereabouts  the  horizon  occurred ;  and  in  general 
there  was  here,  too,  that  before-mentioned  preternatural 
inversion  of  light  and  shade  which  attends  the  prospect 
when  the  garisn  brightness  commonly  in  the  sky  is  found 
on  the  earth,  an<l  the  shades  of  earth  are  in  the  sky.  Over 
the  west  hung  the  wasting  muon,  now  dull  and  greenish- 
yellow,  like  tarnished  brass. 

Boldwood  was  listlessly  noting  how  the  frost  had  hard¬ 
ened  and  glazed  the  surface  of  the  snow,  till  it  shone  in  the 
red  eastern  light  with  the  polish  of  marble  ;  how,  in  some 
portions  of  the  slope,  withered  <rrass-bents,  encased  in 
icicles,  bristled  through  the  smooth,  wan  coverlet  in  the 
twisted  and  curved  shapes  of  old  Venetian  glass,  and  how 
the  footprints  of  a  few  birds,  which  had  hopped  over  the 
snow  whilst  it  lay  in  the  state  of  a  soft  fleece  were  now 
frozen  to  a  short  permanency.  A  half-muflled  noise  of 
light  wheels  Interrupted  him.  Boldwood  turned  back  into 
the  road.  It  was  the  mail  cart  —  a  crazy,  two-wheeled 
vehicle,  hardly  heavy  enough  to  resist  a  puff  of  wind.  The 
driver  held  out  a  letter.  Boldwood  seized  it  and  opened  it, 
expecting  another  anonymous  one.  So  greatly  are  peojile’s 
ideas  of  probability  a  mere  sense  that  precedent  will  repeat 
itself,  that  they  often  do  not  stop  to  think  whether  the  fact 
of  an  event  having  once  occurred  is  not  in  many  cases  the 
very  circumstance  which  makes  its  repetition  unlikely. 

“  1  don’t  think  it  is  for  you,  sir,”  said  the  man,  when  he 
saw  Boldwood’s  action.  “  Tliough  there  is  no  name,  I 
think  it  is  for  your  shepherd.” 

Boldwood  looked  then  at  the  address  :  — 

To  the  New  Shepherd, 

.  Weatherbury  Farm, 

Near  Casterhridge. 

“  Oh  —  what  a  mistake  !  —  it  is  not  mine.  Xor  is  it  for 
my  shepherd.  It  is  for  Miss  Everdene’s.  You  had  better 
taxe  it  on  to  him  —  Gabriel  Oak  —  and  say  I  opened  it  in 
mistake.” 

At  this  moment,  on  the  ridge,  up  against  the  blazing  sky, 
a  figure  was  visible,  like  the  black  snufT  in  the  midst  of  a 
candle-flame.  Then  it  moved  and  began  to  bustle  about 
vigorously  from  place  to  place,  carrying  square  skeleton 
masses,  which  were  riddled  by  the  same  rays.  A  small 
figure  on  all  fours  followed  ^hind.  The  tall  form  was 
that  of  Gabriel  Oak,  the  small  one  that  of  George ;  the 
articlee  in  course  of  transit  were  hurdles. 

“  Wait,”  said  Boldwood.  “  That’s  the  man  on  the  hill. 
I’ll  take  the  letter  to  him  myself.” 

To  Boldwood  it  was  now  no  longer  merely  a  letter  to 
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another  man.  It  was  an  opportunity.  Exhibiting  a  face 
pregnant  with  intention,  he  entered  the  snowy  field. 

Gabriel  at  that  minute  descended  the  hill  towards  the 
right.  The  glow  stretched  down  in  this  direction  now,  and 
touched  the  distant  roof  of  Warren’s  Maltbouse —  whither 
the  shepherd  was  apparently  bent.  Boldwoo<l  followed  at 
a  distance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


I  AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  CEYLON  ELEPHANT. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  187-,  I  was  paying  a  visit 
I  to  a  coSee  planter,  who  had  a  large  estate  in  one  of  the  most 
out-of-the-way  places  it  would  be  possible  to  find  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon. 

{  I  could  never  clearly  understand  what  had  induced  my 

friend  C - to  purchase  the  property,  unless  it  was  bfr 

cause  he  had  a  great  penchant  for  sport  of  all  kinds,  and  he 
I  could  indulge  it  there,  as  there  was  any  amount  of  bears 
and  chetahs  (the  Ceylon  tiger)  within  a  few  miles  of  his 
bungalow.  This,  I  believe,  was  his  chief  reason  for  taking 
I  the  property,  and  almost  isolating  himself  from  other 
i  Europeans  in  the  district ;  his  “  next-door  neighbor,”  as  he 
facetiously  called  him,  residing  more  than  fifteen  miles 
distant. 

Under  these  circumstances,  C - assured  me  that  noth¬ 

ing  could  have  given  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  receipt 
of  a  note  from  me,  stating  that  it  was  my  intention  to  come 
up  from  Point  de  Galle  —  at  which  port  I  had  arrived  by 
P.  and  O.  steamer  the  previous  day  —  and  spend  a  week 
or  so. 

After  a  pleasant  run  up  to  Kandy  by  train,  and  thence 
by  coach  and  bullock-cart,  1  ultimately  reached  my  destina¬ 
tion  in  safety.  Travelling  by  bullock-cart  is  by  no  means 
a  comfortable  performance,  and  as  this  was  the  first  time  I 
had  experienced  it,  I  naturally  felt  the  jolting  very  consid¬ 
erably.  When  I  did  arrive,  however,  I  was  fully  recom¬ 
pensed,  for  1  received  a  most  hearty  welcome  from  my 
friend,  and  we  spent  the  best  part  of  the  night  in  talking 
over  schooldays,  and  the  latest  news  from  the  “  old 
country.” 

In  the  course  of  conversation  C - mentioned  that  a 

“rogue  elephant ’’had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  a  few 
days  previously,  and  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  arrange 
for  a  portion  of  the  jungle  to  be  beaten  the  next  evening, 
when  I  should  probably  have  a  chance  of  my  “  maiden 
shot  ”  at  large  game. 

Par  parenthese,  I  may  mention  that  a  “  rogue  elephant  ” 
is  one  which,  tor  some  misconduct,  has  been  turned  out  of 
the  herd  by  its  companions,  and  wanders  about  the  country 
alone,  committing  all  kinds  of  depredation,  and  frequently 
pulling  down  the  native  houses  and  attacking  the  inmates. 

When  I  awoke  at  sunrise,  I  had  some  vague  idea  that  I 
had  been  distinguishing  myself  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
by  having  with  a  well-directed  shot  disposed  of  their 
enemy. 

After  breakfast  C - went  out  to  look  after  some  of  his 

coolies  on  the  estate ;  and,  before  doing  so,  he  suggested 
that  I  should  ride  bis  jungle- pony  over  to  the  tappal 
station  and  get  the  latest  English  papers,  which  would  have 
arrived  by  the  steamer  by  which  I  was  a  passenger. 

Having  nothing  else  to  do  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  I  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  proposal,  and  accordingly 
started  on  a  five-mile  ride  through  the  jungle,  accompanied 
by  a  native  horse-keeper,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  not  of  much 
use  to  me,  for  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  his  language, 
and  he  did  not  appear  to  understand  me  any  better. 

The  bridle-path  through  the  jungle  was  a  very  narrow 
one,  but  my  pony  seemed  pretty  well  used  to  it ;  indeed,  he 
wanted  to  get  along  rather  faster  than  I  cared  about,  as  his 
rapid  progress  resulted  in  my  tearing  my  clothes  several 
times,  in  consequence  of  their  becoming  entangled  in  tbs 
branches  of  the  thorny  acacia,  which  flourishes  most  luxuri¬ 
antly  in  that  part  of  Ceylon.  I  arrived  at  the  post-office 
without  meeting  with  any  adventures,  and  having  procured 
the  papers,  commenced  my  return. 
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Tlie  weatbur  was  sucb  as  cannot  be  realized,  except  by 
those  who  have  travelled  in  the  East.  Although  the  sun 
was  shining  brilliantly,  it  was  not  sufficiently  hot  in  the 
earlv  part  of  the  day' to  render  travelling  unpleasant.  In 
the  lower  districts  of  Ceylon,  the  heat  would  have  befin 
almost  unbearable ;  but  among  the  bills,  where  my  friend’s 
estate  was  situated,  it  was  not  warmer  than  a  June  day  at 
home. 

As  I  was  in  no  particular  burry,  I  did  not  allow  the  pony 
to  proceed  at  a  quick  pace,  but  amused  myself  by  watching 
the  many-hued  butterflies  and  humming-birds,  which  flitted 
about  in  front. 

Just  as  I  had  got  about  half-way  through  the  jungle,  and 
was  in  one  of  the  most  narrow  parts  of  the  pathway,  I  was 
suddenly  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  what  —  to  me  —  was 
a  most  unaccountable  sound,  somewhat  resembling  the  tu¬ 
mult  I  should  have  expected  to  hear  if  half  a  dozen  bulls 
were  bellowing;  the  noise  was  accompanied  by  a  rustling 
of  the  underwood,  and  snapping  of  branches. 

It  instantly  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I  had  inadver¬ 
tently  come  upon  the  “  rogue  elephant,”  and  as  the  uproar 
was  immediately  in  front  of  me,  I  deemed  discretion  to  be 
the  better  part  of  valor,  and  endeavored  to  turn  my  horse’s 
head. 

I  could  not  succeed  in  my  attempts,  however,  the  path 
being  so  narrow,  and  the  underwood  on  either  side  so 
dense,  that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  stop  where  I  was  or  ad¬ 
vance. 

To  my  astonishment  the  pony  did  not  appear  in  the 
least  discomfited,  but  remained  perfectly  still,  with  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  its  long,  bushy  tail,  with  which  it  kept  switching 
on  the  brown  buffalo-flies. 

My  surprise  was  consequent  upon  my  conversation  with 
C — —  the  previous  evening,  when  he  mentioned  that 
horses  had  a  great  antipathy  to  elephants,  an  antipathy 
which  was  only  equalled  by  the  dislike  which  elephants 
had  for  horses. 

Although  it  takes  some  minutes  to  describe  the  position 
in  which  I  was  placed,.and  what  my  feelings  were  on  the 
occasion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  but  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  elapsed  from  the  time  I  had  first  been  aware  that 
some  large  animal  was  approaching  me,  until  the  cause  of 
all  the  uproar  was  fully  explainetl. 

1  had  just  turned  round  in  the  saddle  to  see  where  my 
horse-keeper  had  got  to,  when  I  found  myself  within  a  few 
feet  of  an  immense  elephant.  I  had  no  fire-arms  with  me, 
and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  I  had  not,  for  to  place  an  ele¬ 
phant  hors  de  combat  with  a  single  shot  is  a  feat  to  be  proud 
of,  and  one  which  is  rarely  performed.  The  chances  were 
that,  had  I  been  armed,  I  should  have  fired  at  the  elephant, 
and  so  irritated  him  that  he  would  have  immediately 
rushed  upon  me. 

My  first  movement  was  to  draw  my  feet  out  of  the  stir¬ 
rups,  and  slip  off  the  horse  in  a  very  undignified  manner. 
In  doing  so,  my  clothes,  which  were  of  a  very  light  mate¬ 
rial,  were  torn  by  the  thorns  of  the  brake  through  which  I 
was  passing. 

1  struggled  to  regain  my  feet  — '  having  lost  my  balance 
in  dismounting  —  and  as  spon  as  I  did  so  I  perceived  the 
elephant  making  a  way  for  himself  tjirough-lhe  jungle,  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  with  the  path  I  had  been  follow¬ 
ing. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  the  animal  did  not  appear  to  any 
extent  disconcerted  at  our  encounter,  and  was  moving  off 
at  a  pace  but  little  (quicker  than  a  walk,  forcing  the  under¬ 
wood  away  on  ei(her  side  of  him  with  his  trunk. 

My  surprise  was  also  enhanced  when,  on  glancing  be¬ 
hind  me,  I  saw  the  horse-keeper  regarding  me  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  ugly  features. 

I  knew  well  that  the  natives  were  not  celebrated  for 
their  pluck,  and  had  anticipated  that  he  would  disappear 
u  soon  as  the  elephant  came  in  sight. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  the  best  course  I 
could  adopt  would  be  to  proceed  on  the  journey  back  to 
my  friend’s  bungalow.  ,  I  accordingly  remounted  my  horse, 
and  in  due  course  arrived  home  without  further  advent¬ 
ure. 


When  I  reached  the  bungalow  I  found  that  a  couple  of 
“  neighboring  planters”  — as  my  friend  called  them,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  their  estates  were  considerably 
over  fifty  miles  from  his  own  —  had  called,  en  route  for 
Kandy,  the  ”  up-country  ”  capital  of  Ceylon. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  planting  hospitality,  they 
were  to  remain  to  dinner,  and  not  to  leave  until  the  next 
•  morning. 

Considerable  anxiety  was  evinced  by  C -  and  his 

friends  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  my  tattered  appear¬ 
ance,  in  addition  to  which  I  was  scratched  a  good  deal 
about  the  face. 

I  was  not  inclined  to  relieve  their  anxiety  at  the  moment, 
and  therefore  retired  to  one  of  the  bedrooms  lor  a  wash 
and  to  change  my  clothes,  promising  to  give  them  the  par¬ 
ticulars  at  dinner. 

Dinner  being  announced  shortly  afterwards,  1  proceeded 
to  relate  my  encounter  with,  and  escape  from,  the  “  rogue 
elephant,”  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  narrative  expressed 
;  my  surprise  at  having  had  what  I  might  almost  term  a 

I  miraculous  escape.  Turning  to  C - ,  I  asked  him  how  he 

'  accounted  for  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  horse  had  con- 
1  ducted  itself. 

!  I  was  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter  on  every  side. 

“  Why,  Jack,”  said  C - ,  “do  you  think  a  ‘rogue  ele¬ 

phant’  would  have  skedaddled  as  that  fellow  did?  Your 
'  adventure  (save  the  mark  I)  has  been  with  a  tame  ele¬ 
phant  belonging  to  the  head  man  of  the  village,  and,  I  may 
;  tell  you  further,  the  horse  is  as  blind  as  a  bat  I  ” 

1  need  scarcely  mention  that  1  took  care  not  to  allude 
i  to  my  “  Adventure  with  a  Ceylon  Elephant  ”  during  my 
j  sojourn  in  the  island. 
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“  But  that  is  no  reason,”  cried  he.  “  Suppose  the  in¬ 
spector  were  to  ask  you  questions,  do  you  imagine  that 
would  satisfy  him  ?  What  would  you  say  to  him  V  ” 

“  I  should  say  that  if  the  Greeks  had  always  followed 
.Xschylus  they  would  never  have  had  Sophocles,  and  if 
they  bad  always  imitated  Sophocles  they  would  not  have 
known  Euripides.” 

“  No,  no,  that  won’t  do  —  sit  down,”  said  Monsieur 
Perrot;  “you  are  tainted  with  sophistr)’.  We  will  now 
read  again  the  ‘  Ars  Poetica  ’  of  Horace,  to  recover  our 
scattered  senses.  For,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  uplifting  his 
little- book,  “  this  is  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  We 
are  assaulted  on  the  south  by  the  Numidians,  on  the  north 
by  the  Scandinavians.  Those  people  are  not  governed  by 
our  rules.  They  have  scarcely  even  a  history.  We  —  we 
trace  our  origin  from  the  Latins,  and  through  the  Latins 
from  the  Greeks,  nations  renowned  for  their  strong  good 
sense,  and  their  pure  simplicity.  All  these  romancers  are 
not  Frenchmen  at  all.  They  do  but  upset  all  our  tradi¬ 
tions.  1  don’t  dispute  their  possession  of  talent  and 
genius ;  but  they  have  employed  their  talent  and  their 
genius  to  fight  u.s  with  our  own  weapons.  But  their  time 
is  short.  A  Marius  will  arise,  and  the  classic  writers  will 
be  avenged.  Let  us  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  so. 
If  Marius  should  not  appear,  the  national  genius  will  be 
ruined  I  ” 

Poor  Monsieur  Perrot  was  really  very  much  troubled. 
The  rout  of  the  classic  writers  would  have  been  in  bis  eyes 
a  national  calamity. 

During  the  summer  time  he  often  accompanied  us  in 
our  walks,  leaning  upon  my  shoulder  with  one  hand,  and 
upon  his  stick  with  the  other.  He  trotted  along  like 
a  kid.  The  pleasure  of  being  surrounded  by  his  pupils 
quite  transformed  him,  and  he  even  became  almost  hand¬ 
some. 

I  never  saw  a  more  child-like,  ingenuous  enthusiast. 

Our  usual  walk  was  in  the  direction  of  the  old  sawpiU ; 
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and  when  we  got  into  the  woods,  under  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  beeches  and  tall  dark  fir-trees,  the  valley  spreading 
far  beneath  us,  with  its  hroad  meadows  stretching  to  the 
horizon,  yellow  with  buttercups  and  dandelions,  and  the 
silver  thread  of  the  river  winding  in  and  out  beneath  the 
long  herbage  and  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees,  whilst  we 
were  accelerating  our  pace  to  reach  the  forest>house.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Perrot  made  grand  speeches  and  apostrophized  na¬ 
ture,  and  helped  us  to  raise  our  hearts  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good.  We  answered  our  best;  the  little  fellows  gath¬ 
ered  round  us  and  listened  with  admiration ;  and  the  new 
assistant  master,  Bastien,  an  old  pupil  of  Monsieur  Perrot’s, 
joined  in  the  conversation. 

The  song  of  the  thrush,  the  mournful  cooing  of  the 
ring-dove  amongst  the  forest-trees,  the  scream  of  a  hawk 
high  in  the  air,  often  would  bring  us  to  a  stand  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two,  and  with  head  bent  back,  and  shaded  eyes, 
we  gazed  at  the  rapacious  bird  describing  in  the  sky  his 
wide-sweeping  and  slow’y-narrowing  circles. 

Then,  having  recovered  our  breath,  we  started  off  again 
along  the  sandy  road.  Then  passing  at  a  slower  pace  the 
little  high-arched  bridge,  where  the  women,  loaded  with 
their  sacks  of  dead  leaves,  and  the  children  with  their 
bundles,  take  a  rest  and  a  breathing-time,  a  little  farther 
on,  at  a  winding  in  the  valley,  we  discovered  the  sawpit 
inn 

There  our  professor  had  put  out  his  bees  to  board  and 
lodge,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  bees,  of  gardening,  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and,  in  a  word,  everything  that  belongs  to  rural 
life. 

Here  we  ate  a  crust  of  brea<l  under  the  arbor,  and  drank 
a  glass  of  beer.  Monsieur  Perrot  sent  for  butter  and  a 
plate  of  his  own  honey ;  and  we  looked  upon  each  other 
like  philosophers,  wise  men,  something  very  much  above 
the  common  herd,  — 


CHAPTEIl  THE  ELEVENTH. 


“  Learning  from  the  idle  worldling’s  vacant  face 
That  fortune’s  gifts  are  not  without  their  settled  price.” 


Such  are  my  remembrances  of  the  Thursdays  and  Sun¬ 
days  in  those  two  happy  years. 

There  is  indeed  a  wide  difference  between  one  professor 
and  another.  We  can  hardly  be  too  grateful  to  the  learned 
and  sympathizing  tutor,  who  has  bestowed  upon  us  the 
best  of  his  time,  the  matured  fruits  of  his  experience,  and 
bis  labor,  to  develop  in  us  some  of  the  best  gifts  of  God, 
looking  for  no  recompense  but  a  kindly  remembrance  — 

?erhaps  a  regret  after  he  has  quitted  this  earthly  scene. 

'here  are  such  deserving  men  to  be  found  in  our  small 
colleges;  and  do  you  know  what  reward  they  receive  after 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  unremitting  service  —  after  so 
much  labor,  and  such  sacrifices  ?  A  pension  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  or  eleven  hundred  francs  ! 

After  a  couple  of  hours’  stay  at  the  little  inn,  when  the 
declining  sun  began  to  warn  us  that  we  had  stayed  out 
loi^  enough,  we  returned  home  to  Saarstadt. 

To  bring  my  rhetoric  year  to  an  end,  I  must  tell  you 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  thanks  to  Monsieur  Perrot’s 
good  offices,  and  notwithstanding  the  private  arrangement 
between  the  Principal  and  my  father,  I  obtained  all  the 
first  prizes  of  my  class. 

That  year,  I  remember.  Monsieur  le  Maire  in  his  address 
alluded  to  Marshal  Villars,  who  declared  that  none  of  his 
victories  had  given  him  more  pleasure  than  the  first  prizes 
won  at  college.  He  also  quoted  Vauvenargues,  who  had 
said  that  “  the  first  blush  oi  dawn  is  not  lovelier  than  the 
early  dawn  of  fame.”  I  acknowledged  the  truth  of  these 
sayings  at  the  moment  when,  on  my  return  home,  my  mother, 
my  brothers,  my  sisters.  Monsieur  le  Cure  Hugues,  our  good 
kind  old  Babeld,  all  whom  I  loved,  waiting  for  me  at  the 
door,  took  me  in  their  arms  with  cries  of  joy  when  they 
saw  the  char-k-bancs  loaded  with  crowns. 

That  was  a  glorious  day  t 

All  those  happy  holidays  I  was  trotting  right  and  left  in 
the  mountains,  setting  bii^-traps,  snaring  thrushes,  fly-fish¬ 
ing  in  the  river.  All  my  indisposition  had  passed  away ;  I 
had  no  thought  of  becoming  a  shoemaker  now.  There  is 
nothing  like  success  to  promote  health  and  good  spirits. 


Many  years  have  passed  away  since  the  date  of  this 
story ;  and  almost  all  the  good  people  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  sleep  in  peace  under  the  sod.  Their  souls,  as 
good  Monsieur  Perrot  used  to  say,  are  reaping  the  fruits 
of  their  labors. 

Such  indeed  is  my  hope  and  belief  of  Monsieur  Perrot 
himself,  for  he  was  an  excellent  man.  But  to  my  thinking, 
now  that  I  have  had  four-and-twenty  years  of  practice  as  a 
village  notary,  and  I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  it  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of  keeping  close 
to  generalities,  our  professor  would  not  have  done  amiss  to 
introduce  into  his  course  of  philosophy  the  study  of  a  few 
of  the  principles  of  the  civil  code,  the  penal  code,  and  the 
practice  of  law,  which  often  turn  out  very  useful  to  know, 
when  you  have  to  defend  your  rights  and  your  property 
against  the  devices  of  plotters  who  too  often  practise  upon 
the  ignorance  of  youth  and  inexperience. 

But  this  was  not  down  in  the  programme  for  the  course; 
and  unfortunately,  after  seven  years  spent  at  college,  a 
young  man  finds  he  knows  a  multitude  of  useless  thingh, 
but  remains  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  essential. 
Monsieur  Perrot  went,  of  course,  by  the  programme. 

'  The  first  day  we  entered  his  philosophy  class,  he  joyously 
announced  that,  now  that  he  had  taught  us  to  speak,  he 
was  going  to  teach  us  to  think ;  and  that  the  reflective 
faculty'  distinguished  the  man  from  the  beast. 

“  The  beasts  cannot  reflect,”  he  cried,  “  those  creatures 
with  their  limited  faculties  never  ask  themselves,  ‘AVbat 
am  I  ?  whence  did  1  come  ?  what  shall  1  be  when  this  life 
is  over  ?  ’  They  don’t  even  know  what  it  is  to  live  and  to 
die.  Every  day  the  poor  laborer  who  digs  the  soil,  lifting 
his  melancholy’  eyes  to  heaven,  asks,  ‘  What  shall  I  be 
when  time  has  passed  away  —  when  mv  mouldering  bones 
shall  lie  in  the  village  cemetery,  or  be  heaped  up  with 
many  others  in  the  grave-digger’s  hut  ?  What  will  happen 
to  me  then  ?  What  will  become  of  my  soul?  ’  For  that 
we  have  an  immortal  soul  is  the  comfort  of  every  miserable 
and  down-trodden  peasant.” 

As  he  spoke.  Monsieur  Perrot  became  moved ;  he  smote 
upon  his  breast,  and  delivered  his  argitments  or  made  his 
statements  with  increasing  fervor.  But  I  must  confess, 
now  that  I  have  long  thought  on  these  matters  for  myself, 
and  have  escaped  from  the  semi-heathen  philosophy  of  our 
schools,  that  our  good  professor  never  brought  any  proofs. 
Scriptural  or  otherwise,  to  bear  upon  his  declarations  con¬ 
cerning  the  existence  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He 
was  quite  content  when  he  had  appealed  to  the  “  universal 
consent  of  mankind,”  and  the  “  witness  of  the  conscience.” 
Yet  there  are  other  and  far  more  convincing  proofs,  and 
which  lead  much  further  into  the  truths  of  Divine  things. 
But  none  of  these  things  are  found  in  the  eclectic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Monsieur  Cousin. 

As  for  our  friend  Perrot’s  philosophy,  even  sacred  phi¬ 
losophy,  it  was  only  a  rhetorical  exercse.  Whoever  talked 
the  loudest  and  fastest  was  always  right!  and  when  he  set 
us  to  disputations  upon  abstract  questions,  we  deifiolished 
each  other  with  the  most  crushing  arguments ;  while  Mon¬ 
sieur  Perrot,  in  utter  astonishment  at  our  wonderful  skill, 
hobbled  with  his  stick  up  aud  down  the  class-room  at  an 
amazing  pace,  shouting  to  us,  — 

“  Good  1  good  1  That’s  right,  Nablot  I  Now  you’ve 
settled  him  I  Answer  him.  Masse,  if  you  have  an  answer. 
Capital  1  first  rate  1  famous  1  Now,  this  is  admirable.  Now 
you,  Blum,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  Ah  1  that  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  observation  of  yours.  I  have  never  had  such  a  class 
in  my  life.  You  all  deserve  to  go  up  to  dispute  at  Paris. 
You  say  things  which  have  never  been  written  anywhere. 
It  is  all  new.  You  have  exhausted  the  subject.” 

His  good  opinion  of  us  puffed  us  up  not  a  little.  We 
thought  ourselves  the  equals  of  Plato  and  of  Socrates. 

But  his  own  discourse  on  the  soul  was  something  in  this 
wise,  borrowed  almost  exclusively  from  the  ancient  clas- 
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“  The  soul  is  here.  We  feel  it  to  be  so.  It  gives  us  life. 
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It  enables  us  to  think.  Is  there  a  human  being  degraded  | 
to  lo<r  ai  not  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  soul,  nor 
feel  any  anxiety  as  to  its  future  destiny  ?  Our  soul  is  im- 

Crishable.  The  earth  holds  only  our  bones,  but  the  soul 
s  tied  and  lives  in  the  celestial  spheres.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  demonstrated  by  the  universal  consent  of 
all  civilized  nations,  the  benefit  conferred  upon  us  by  phi¬ 
losophy  and  Christianity.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  embalmed  their  body  to  pre-  | 
serve  it.  They  built  great  pyramids  to  hold  it  and  secure  j 
it  against  destruction,  which  illustrates  the  longing  desire  j 
of  man  to  prolong  his  existence  after  death  —  non  omnis  \ 
moriar.  .\nd  so  it  was  for  many  ages,  until  Plato,  a  true  j 
philosopher,  made  the  discovery  of  the  soul.  All  his  pred¬ 
ecessors  had  seen  nothing  but  matter ;  but  to  this  sublime 
genius,  spirit,  thought,  and  soul  became  manifest. 

“  The  body  decays,  but  the  spirit  survives  the  mortal 
wreck.  Such  was  this  grand  discovery,  the  most  splendid 
made  in  historic  times,  and  which  forms  the  true  basis  of 
all  religion,  the  secure  foundation  of  modern  society. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
body  is  no  longer  embalmed.  The  body  is  despised  ;  it  is 
delivered  over  to  destruction. 

“  Formerly  the  monarchs  of  the  East  alone  had  the 
prospect  of  existing  beyond  death  by  means  of  their  spices 
and  their  pyramids.  But  now  the  poorest  peasant  has  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  he  will  live  through  his  immortal 
soul.  With  this  hope  he  may  sweat,  and  toil,  and  suffer, 
without  a  complaint;  and  if  we  must  acknowledge  that 
our  holy  religion  alone  gives  him  this  assurance,  it  is  right 
also  to  ackno  wledge  that  philosophy  caught  the  first  idea 
of  it — a  kind  of  supernatural  revelation,  of  which  Plato 
himself  could  not  foresee  all  the  consequences.”  | 

So  it  was  that  our  classic-fed  professor  handed  over  to 
heathen  philosophy  the  credit  of  discovering  that  which 
Divine  revelation  alone  .had  given  to  the  heathen,  by  the 
many  channels  now  unknown,  but  which  doubtless  did 
exist,  and  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  the 
highest  things  became  dimly  perceptible  to  some  of  the 
more  inquiring  and  enli^tened  heathen. 

And  then  be  pursued,  — 

“  We  will  together  analyze  the  ‘  Phmdo  ’  of  Plato,  and 
ou  will  see  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  made 
nown  by  him. 

“  Let  us  therefore  be  convinced  that  we  have  souls,  and 
then  all  will  go  on  well. 

“  Not  a  peasant  would  plough  the  soil  for  another,  not  a 
soldier  would  lay  down  his  life  for  his  king  and  his  country 
to  defend  the  property  of  the  rich,  if  they  were  not  as¬ 
sured  of  a  life  in  a  better  world.  And  I,  my  dear  scholars, 
do  you  suppose  that  I  would  so  willingly  sacrifice  my  nat¬ 
ural  tastes  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  I  would  much  rather  go 
and  look  after  my  bees,  and  run  in  the  woods,  and  read 
poetry,  and  keep  a  little  diary  of  all  the  fancies  in  my 
imagination,  than  shut  myself  up  in  a  dark  room,  cold  in 
winter,  hot  in  summer?  Do  you  imagine  that  I  would 
have  sacrificed  my  youth  for  a  wretched  annual  stipend  of 
fifteen  hundred  francs,  if  I  had  not  a  better  world  to  look 
forward  to,  in  which  I  should  reap  the  benefit  of  ray  toil  ? 
No !  I  should  have  applied  myself  tp  something  else. 

“The  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  my  soul  alone 
sustains  me.  All  the  injustice,  all  the  abominations,  all 
the  hypocrisy,  and  the  lies  which  often  wound  our  feelings, 
fail  to  rouse  us  to  resist  legitimate  power.  I  say  to  myself, 

‘  There  is  the  more  merit  in  enduring  them  courageously, 
and  in  submitting  to  the  will  of  God,  who  will  amply 
recompense  us.’  ” 

The  poor  man’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  in  uttering  these 
things,  especially  in  paying  his  devoted  homage  to  legiti¬ 
mate  authority,  however  iniquitously  exercised.  And  as 
we  all  loved  him,  we  felt  it  to  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  all  Christian  civilization  rests  on  this 
principle  —  that  the  soul  survives  the  destruction  of  the 
Wly. 

“  Never  have  any  legislators  devised  anything  more  con¬ 
summately  wise  or  more  useful.  For  people  without  num¬ 
ber  —  workmen,  pei^ants,  ‘soldiers,  scboolmasters,  profess¬ 


ors  —  have  nothing  that  they  can  call  their  own ;  and 
therefore  the  guarantee  of  a  property  in  a  soul  which  can¬ 
not  be  taken  from  them,  and  which  shall  inherit  all  the 
compensations  that  the  body  must  not  claim,  either  before 
or  after  it  is  turned  into  dust,  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
them. 

“  This  wonderful  conception  secures  order  in  this  world, 
and  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  the  next. 

“  Materialistic  philosophers  alone  deny  the  existence  of 
the  soul.  But  materialists  are  worldly,  carnal  beings,  who 
cling  close  to  the  good  things  of  this  life  —  men  corrupted 
and  cankered  by  ambition,  envy,  and  covetousness,  who 
would  deprive  an  unhappy  people  of  their  only  comfort, 
to  excite  them  to  rebellion  against  society. 

“  They  have  not  a  single  proof  to  allege  against  the 
e.xistence  of  the  soul,  which  is  demonstrated  to  us  by  the 
universal  consent  of  all  mankind,  and  the  testimony  of  our 
inner  consciousness. 

“  Now  let  this  be  sufficient.  The  soul  is  a  fact  which 
each  of  us  can  observe  and  verify  for  ourselves  by  the 
mere  power  of  reflection. 

“  \Ve  will  begin  our  course  of  philosophy  with  the  study 
of  the  soul,  which  possesses  three  faculties  —  perception, 
understanding,  and  activity.” 

Such  was,  word  for  word,  our  first  lesson  in  philosophy, 
which  I  have  just  copied  from  an  old  exercise-book  lying 
on  a  bookshelf  along  with  those  belonging  to  my  law 
studies. 

The  deficiency  which  will  strike  every  one  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  reference  to  even  the  first  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHILDHOOD  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Japanese,  as  a  race,  are  gradually  attracting  more 
and  more  attention  all  over  the  world,  for  notwithstanding 
their  former  rigid  exclusiveness,  not  only  are  they  now 
admitting  much  of  our  western  civilization  into  their  own 
country,  but  numbers  of  their  youth  are  constantly  being 
sent  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  be¬ 
cause  for  many  centuries  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
nation  have  been  to  the  outer  world  as  a  sealed  book,  we 
venture  to  hope  that  a  brief  account  of  some  of  their  cus¬ 
toms  and  usages,  with  respect  to  children,  may  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

A  Japanese  baby  need  be  constitutionally  strong,  for  it 
is  by  no  means  over- delicately  nurtured ;  its  mother  fre¬ 
quently  carries  it  out  in  the  open  air  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity  and  with  its  head  shaven.  Amongst  the  lower 
orders,  the  women,  when  at  work  in  the  fields  and  on 
other  occasions,  may  be  seen  with  their  infants  fastened, 
almost  like  bundles,  between  their  shoulders,  so  that  they 
may  be  as  little  as  possible  in  their  way.  In  the  houses 
they  are  left  to  their  own  devices  much  more  than  with  us, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed  about  their  tumbling 
down-stairs,  and  eternally  coming  to  grief  against  fenders, 
coal-boxes,  mantel-pieces,  and  similar  objects  of  terror  to  a 
fond  English  mother,  for  such  things  do  not  exist  in  Japan. 
The  thick  mats,  which  constitute  almost  the  only  furniture 
of  a  Japanese  house,  are  a  splendid  playground  for  the 
small  atoms  of  humanity,  for  there  they  can  roll  and 
sprawl  about  to  their  hearts’  delight,  without  any  risk  or 
fear  of  injury.  There  they  play  about  with  the  fat  pug 
dogs  and  tailless  cats,  without  any  restraint  and  to  the 
great  benefit  of  their  tiny  frames.  They  are  freely  sup¬ 
plied  with  toys  and  other  infantine  amusements,  as  Jap¬ 
anese  parents  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  kind  to 
their  offspring. 

One  curious  custom  in  connection  with  a  Japanese  baby 
is  that  some  of  the  clothes  that  it  first  wears  are  made 
from  a  girdle  which  its  mother  has  worn  previous  to  its 
birth,  the  material  bein^  dyed  sky-blue  for  the  purpose. 
The  Record  of  Ceremonies  *  says  that  “  twenty-four  baby 
I  8m  Hiiford'i  TaUt  of  Old  Japan.  Yol.  U.  Appendix. 
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robes,  twelve  of  silk  and  twelve  of  cotton,  must  be  pre-  j 
pared  (for  the  new-comer)  ;  the  hems  must  be  dyed  safiron 
color ;  ”  and  that  when  the  child  has  been  washed,  “  its 
body  must  be  dried  with  a  kerchief  of  fine  cotton  un¬ 
hemmed.”  For  the  peace  of  mind  of  parents  of  moderate 
means,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  baby  robes  are  less 
expensive  in  Japan  than  in  England  I 

Accounts  difl'er  slightly  as  to  when  the  Japanese  baby 
receives  its  first  name.  Some  say  that  it  is  on  the  seventh, 
while  Humbert  asserts  that  it  is  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
its  birth.  According  to  the  latter  authority,  there  is  no 
baptism  of  the  child,  properly  so  called ;  it  is  simply,  in 
certain  cases,  presented  in  the  temple  which  its  parents 
afl'ect,  and  without  any  ceremony  of  purification.  The 
father  gives  three  names  to  the  priest,  and  he  writes  them 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  mixed  together, 
and  then,  with  certain  incantatory  forms,  thrown  up  in  the 
air.  The  first  that  falls  is  the  chosen  name.  This  is  written 
out  by  the  priest  on  consecrated  paper  and  given  to  the 
child’s  parents  to  preserve.  The  priests,  at  these  times, 
are  usually  very  liberally  dealt  with  by  parents  in  the 
matter  of  presents,  and  they  are  expected  to  keep  accurate 
registers  of  all  the  children  who  are  thus  presented  in  the 
temple.  This  is  the  only  approach  to  a  religious  ceremony, 
in  connection  with  the  naming  of  a  child.  The  occasion 
is  celebrated  by  family  visits  and  feasts,  and  the  child 
receives  certain  presents,  “  among  whioh,”  says  Humbert, 
“  two  fans  figure  in  the  case  of  a  male,  and  a  pot  of  pomade  in 
that  of  a  female  child.  The  fans  are  precursors  of  swords, 
and  the  pomade  is  the  presage  of  feminine  charms.  In 
both  cases  a  packet  of  flax  thread  is  added,  signitiying 
good  wishes  for  a  long  life.” 

Mr.  Mitford  supplies  a  somewhat  diflerent  version  of  the 
ceremony  of  naming  a  child ;  for  he  quotes  a  translation 
of  a  Japanese  manuscript,  which  says  that  “  on  the  seventh 
day  after  its  birth,  the  child  receives  its  name ;  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  called  the  congratulations  of  the  seventh  night. 
On  this  day  some  one  of  the  relations  of  the  family,  who 
holds  an  exalted  position,  either  from  I  i^  rank  or  virtues, 
selects  a  name  for  the  child,  which  name  he  ke'^ps  until  the 
time  of  the  cutting  of  the  forelock,  when  he  takes  the  name 
which  he  is  to  bear  as  a  man.  The  second  name  is  called 
the  ‘  cap- name,’  which  is  compounded  of  syllables  taken 
from  an  old  name  of  the  family,  and  from  the  name  of  the 
sponsor.  If  the  sponsor  afterwards  change  his  name,  his 
name-child  must  also  change  his  name.” 

According  to  ancient  custom,  baby  clothes  ought  to  be 
left  off  on  the  seventy-fifth  or  the  hundred-and-twentieth 
day  after  birth,  and  at  the  latter  date  the  child  (in  theory, 
though  not  in  practice)  is  weaned.  At  the  ceremony 
which  takes  place  on  this  day,  ”  if  the  child  be  a  boy,  it  is 
fed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  family  ;  if  a  girl,  by  a  lady.” 
The  account  of  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  as  given 
by  the  Japanese  Record  of  Ceremonies,  is  decidedly 
amusing  to  the  European  mind,  but  is  somewhat  too  long 
for  (luotation  here. 

When  he  is  three  years  old,  the  Japanese  infant  is  in¬ 
vested  with  a  sword  belt,  and  four  years  later  with  two 
diminutive  swords,  if  he  belong  to  the  privileged  class. 
The  child’s  head  is  completely  shaved  until  he  is  close 
upon  four  years  old,  and  then  three  patches  are  grown, 
one  at  the  back  and  one  at  each  side.  On  this  occa.<>ion 
the  Record  of  Ceremonies  ordains  that  “  a  large  tray,  on 
which  are  a  comb,  scissors,  paper-string,  a  piece  of  string 
for  tying  the  hair  in  a  knot,  cotton  wool,  and  the  bit  of 
dried  fisn  or  sea-weed  which  accompanies  presents,  one  of 
each,  and  seven  rice  straws  —  these  seven  articles  must  be 
prepared.”  lu  another  year’s  time  the  child  is  put  into  the 
loose  trousers  {Aculiar  to  the  privileged  class,  and  be  is  then 

t resented  with  ”  a  dress  of  ceremony,  on  which  are  em- 
roidered  storks  and  tortoises  (emblems  of  longevity  ;  the 
stork  is  said  to  live  a  thousand  years,  the  tortoise  ten 
thousand),  fir-trees  (which  being  evergreen,  and  not  chang¬ 
ing  their  color,  are  emblematic  of  an  unchangingly  virtuous 
heart),  Itnd  bamboos  (emblematic  of  an  upright  and  straight 
mind).”  Soon  after  the  child  has  reached  his  fM  eenth  year, 
a  fortunate  day  is  chosen  on  which  the  forelock  fs  cut  on,  and 


at  this  period,  being  considered  a  man,  ho  is  entrusted  with 
swords  of  ordinary  size  ;  itnd  on  this  occasion  in  particular 
great  family  festivities  and  rejoicings  take  place  in  honor  of 
the  auspicious  event.  The  lad  then  comes  of  age,  and,  cast¬ 
ing  away  childish  things,  adopts  the  dress  of  a  grown-up  man 
in  every  particular.  Japanese  youths  are  said  to  be  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and,  even  at  this  early  age,  to  adapt 
themselves  most  readily  to  the  habits  of  manhood. 

At  the  stages  in  his  life  which  we  have  alluded  to,  the 
child  has  a  sponsor,  and  certain  wine-drinking  customs  and 
prescribed  festivities  have  to  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Some  Japanese  must  have  a  string  of  names  awful  to 
contemplate,  if  strict  custom  be  always  adhered  to;  for 
besides  the  name  which  he  receives  shortly  after  his  birth, 
Humbert  tells  us  that  “he  will  take  a  second  on  attaining 
his  majority,  a  third  at  bis  marriage,  a  fourth  when  he 
shall  be  appointed  to  any  public  function,  a  fifth  when  he 
shall  ascend  in  rank  or  in  dignity,  and  so  on  until  the  last, 
the  name  which  shall  be  given  him  after  his  death,  and 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb —  that  by  which  his  memory  shall 
be  held  sacred  from  generation  to  generation.” 


IDOLS  OF  ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 

In  the  course  of  my  labors  for  improving  the  education 
of  women,  I  have  been  met  by  sundry  ob.stacles,  “  idols,”  as 
Lord  Bacon  terms  those  false  beliefs  and  false  objects  of 
popular  reverence,  which  hinder  the  light  of  truth,  usurp 
the  homage,  and  exercise  the  sway  over  human  life,  right¬ 
fully  belonging  to  the  true  principles  they  have  displaced. 
These  idols  of  society  are  two :  the  name  of  the  one  is 
Gentility  ;  for  the  other  I  must  coin  a  name  and  call  it 
Femininity.  Both  are  degraded  symbols  of  a  once  noble 
worship,  the  travesty  of  noble  ideals  ;  for  Gentility  is  the 
counterfeit  of  true  gentlehood,  and  Femininity  is  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  of  true  womanliness.  To  expose  the  meanness 
and  emptiness  of  these  counterfeits  by  contrasting  them 
with  the  worth  and  nobleness  of  the  things  they  profess  to 
be  and  are  not,  and  by  so  doing,  it  possible,  to  topple  them 
down  from  the  place  of  honor  they  now  hold  among  us,  is 
the  perhaps  too  adventurous  design  of  this  paper. 

Let  us  give  Gentility  its  dearly  loved  precedence,  to 
which  in  this  case  it  is  the  better  entitled,  as  it  is  in  fact 
tbe  parent  of  Femininity.  In  ancient  parlance  the  word 
“  gentle,”  from  which  gentility  is  derived,  indicated  not  only 
a  quality  of  manner,  but  real  distinctions  of  birth,  and  of 
breeding  befitting  the  birth.  Gentle  birth  meant  descent 
from  noble  ancestry,  and  gentle  breeding  was  the  training 
in  those  virtues  and  accomplishments  which  were  deemed 
essential  accompaniments  of  noble  birth.  To  have  them 
was  an  obligation  expressed  in  the  old  French  motto, 
“  Noblesse  oblige.”  Hence  the  words  “  gentleman,”  “gen¬ 
tlewoman,”  which  denoted  at  once  both  the  birth  and  the 
breeding.  Let  us  note  in  passing  that,  bad  aristocracies 
always  acted  up  to  this  motto,  which  may  be  translated 
“  Be  noble  in  deed  as  in  name,”  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  the  rise  of  ^democracies.  For  the  multitude  must  and 
will  always  have  leaders,  and  aristocracies  were  founded 
by  those  whose  inborn  superiority  made  them  the  natural 
and  necessary  kings  of  men.  When  this  inborn,  and,  in 
very  truth,  divine  right  to  rule  is  lost,  and  aristocracies  re¬ 
tain  only  the  outward  show  of  nobility,  the  inherited  power 
and  prestige  which  their  founders  won,  the  change  may 
remain  for  centuries  unperceived,  and  the  yoke  of  submis¬ 
sion  unbroken ;  but  when  one  of  those  periods  of  transi¬ 
tion  —  which  is  in  fact  revolution  —  comes,  such  as  that 
initiated  in  France  by  tbe  first  Great  Revolution,  such  as 
we  are  living  in  now,  when  all  things  are  put  upon  their 
trial,  then  will  the  aristocracy,  which,  like  the  French  in 
1789,  has  become  rotten  at  the  core,  and  incapable  of 
any  natural  leadership,  be  cast  aside  as  found  wanting,  and 
the  people  will  cry  for  new  leaders  who  can  prove  by  their 
deeds  that  they,  in  their  turn,  possess  the  divine  right,  be¬ 
cause  the  inborn  power,  of  leadership.  The  stately  trunk 
with  its  leafy  crown,  which  stood  the  very  emblem  of  noble 
strength  and  empire  above  the  lower  wood  of  the  forest, 
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when  the  searching  blast  finds  it  all  hollow  within,  falls  to 
rise  no  more ;  and  in  its  fall  are  crushed  many  a  humble 
and  happy  nest  built  among  its  branches  ;  many  a  sweet 
and  lovely  Hower  that  bloomed  among  its  sheltering  roots ; 
its  power  for  good  and  for  evil  is  alike  laid  low  in  one  in¬ 
discriminate  ruin.  Now  it  is  this  substitution  of  the  out¬ 
ward  for  the  inward,  by  which  the  ideal  of  gentlehood  has 
been  transformed  into  the  idol  Gentility ;  and  before  this 
idol,  dressed  in  the  outward  trappings  of  the  power  it  has 
usirped,  we  bow  down  and  worship,  and  bring  to  it  sacri¬ 
fices  of  our  gold  and  our  silver,  of  our  comfort,  of  our  good 
sense,  of  our  children’s  welfare,  of  our  self-respect;  and 
we  let  it  <lrive  its  car  over  our  necks  while  we  grovel  be¬ 
fore  it,  content  if  in  return  we  can  get  counted  among  those 
who  have  its  name  written  on  their  foreheads. 

But  we  do  not  all  of  us  call  it  by  this  name ;  like  other 
heathens,  we  worship  the  same  god  under  many  names. 
Gentility  having  ceased  to  be  a  genteel  word  among  the 
upper  classes  about  a  century  ago,  our  idol  is  now  called 
according  to  circumstances,  fashion,  style,  or,  in  the  latest 
slang  of  the  day,  “  good  form.”  Sometimes  it  has  no  name 

{riven  to  it  at  all,  but  is  worshipped  under  some  unuttered. 
ormula,  tacitly  understood  by  the  initiated.  Its  mandates 
are  expressed  in  such  cases  by  this  sinele  and  pregnant 
sentence :  “  Nobody  does  it,”  implying  that  there  is  a 
charmed  circle  of  Someboiies,  outside  of  which  existence 
need  not  be  taken  into  account.  Even  so  much  as  this  is 
not  spoken  within  that  circle ;  the  law  is  written  in  their 
inner  consciousness  as  “  Somebodies,”  and  needs  no  out¬ 
ward  expression.  Pity  that  the  vast  multitude  of  nobodies 
ceaselessly  struggling  to  enter,  or  at  least  seem  to  enter, 
this  charmed  circle,  by  anxious  imitation  of  its  dress  and 
manners  and  social  forms,  should  not  know  the  sublime 
unconcern  with  which  their  efforts  are  looked  upon  by  the 
gods  ami  goddesses  of  their  Olympus  1  Metaphysicians 
divide  the  universe  into  the  “  I  ”  and  the  ”  not  I ;  ”  and  the 
somebodies  divide  it  into  the  us  and  the  not  us.  With  the 
lofty  serenity  befitting  Olympian  natures,  the  us  look  down 
on  the  not  us,  sometimes  ignoring,  sometimes  in  affable 
moods  acknowledging  tfteir  existence,  as  having  some  un¬ 
known  uses  in  the  scheme  of  creation ;  sometimes  bestow¬ 
ing  a  smile  on  the  hopeless  struggles  of  the  lower  species 
to  imitate  the  inimitable ;  80|jaetimes  inwardly  wondering 
that  the  imitation  is  so  good  that  it  might  deceive  almost 
the  very  “  select,”  but  on  the  whole  placidly  indifferent 
whether  the  not  us  walk  the  world  in  West  End  attire  or  in 
the  garb  of  Fejee  Islanders  —  whether  they  eat,  drink, 
live,  ask  their  friends  to  dinner  or  to  dance,  according  to 
the  prescribed  ritual  of  fashion,  or  whether  they  neither 
eat.  drink,  nor  live  at  all. 

MBut  this  highest  summit  of  Olympus  is  not  the  only 
habitation  of  the  divinity  we  are  speaking  of.  Gentility, 
like  Buddha,  has  many  incarnations,  and  resides  for  each 
class  in  the  class  immediately  aimve  it.  For  the  small 
shopkeeper  it  dwells  in  the  larger  tradesman;  the  latter 
sees  it  in  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  successful 
professional  man ;  these  again  bow  down  before  rank, 
which  has  been  called  the  “  heaven  of  the  middle-classes ;  ” 
and  in  the  hierarchy  of  rank  itself,  from  the  baronetage  to 
the  Premier  Duke,  there  are  circles  within  circles  in  which 
the  essence  of  genteel  divinity  is  increasingly  sublimated, 
till  at  last  the  quintessence  is  reached  in  the  supreme  US, 
to  whom  all  below  them  are  alike  levelled  in  the  general 
insignificance  of  the  “  not  us.” 

These  different  incarnations  of  Gentility  have  also  their 
different  localities.  There  is  a  genteel  and  a  non-genteel 
quarter  in  every  country  town,  which  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  but  the  parish  church  —  and  not  always  that,  for  the 
genteel  as  a  rule  go  to  church,  and  the  non-genteel  prefer 
chapel.  Even  in  the  church  itself  the  distinction  is  felt, 
for  the  High  Anglican  has  an  aristocratic  flavor  about  it, 
attractive  to  the  genteel  soul,  while  the  very  name  of  Low 
Church  suggests  associations  obnoxious  to  Gentility.  But 
both  church  and  chapel  goers,  from  the  small  shopkeeper 
to  the  wealthy  banker,  bow  reverently  before  the  county 
families  who  dwell  within  park-gates,  and  never  visit  in 
the  town.  In  London,  the  ^inhabitants  of  Islington  and 


I  Highbury  wait  for  a  New  Jerusalem  in  Clapham  and  Syd- 
I  enham.  St.  Pancras  and  St.  John’s  Wood  kotow  before 
j  Tyburnia,  and  Tyburnia  burns  incense  to  Belgravia  and 
Mayfair.  There  is,  however,  no  impassable  barrier  sepa- 
I  rating  these  gradations  of  gentility.  There  is  a  gate  from 
I  the  one  to  the  other,  and  the  open  sesame  is  money.  In 
the  feudal  times  he  who  would  be  dubbed  a  knight  had  to 
prove  himself  capable  of  knightly  deeds;  by  them  alone 
could  he  win  his  spurs.  Civilization  has  much  facilitated 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  matters,  and  now  the  spurs 
can  be  bought,  which  is,  of  course,  more  convenient,  as 
there  is  always  some  difficulty  about  a  standard  of  merit, 
but  the  standard  of  the  currency  is  ready  fixed  to  our 
hand. 

To  say  that  a  man  is  worthy  to  be  ennobled  leaves  a 
troublesome  vagueness  as  to  what  constitutes  worthiness ; 
but  to  say  that  he  is  worth  so  many  thousands  of  pounds,  is 
at  once  intelligible  to  the  meanest  arithmetical  capacity. 
Of  course  the  standard  (in  £  s.  d.,  I  mean)  rises  with  the 
rank  aspireil  to.  .\  capital  of  a  few  thousands  will  lift  the 
shopkeeper  into  the  higher  regions  of  wholesale  dealing ; 
but  only  millionaires  can  hope  to  take  their  place  among 
county  families,  or  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  the  US. 
The  millionaire  may  be  coarse,  uneducated,  without  a 
spark  of  genius  for  anything  but  making  money  ;  but  at  the 
touch  of  his  “  almighty  dollar  ”  doors  spring  open  at  which 
good  birth,  good  breeding,  culture,  talent,  even  genius 
itself,  without  that  talisman,  may  knock  in  vain.  If  be 
have  a  son  to  inherit  his  wealth,  what  noble  house  with  an 
inconvenient  number  of  daughters  will  refuse  to  let  him 
choose  his  bride  among  them?  If  he  have  a  daughter, 
what  coronets,  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  and  wanting 
regilding,  will  not  be  thrown  at  her  feet  V  How,  indeed, 
can  ancestral  fields,  showing  a  tendency  to  become  poor,  be 
enriched  otherwise  than  by  this  process,  which  Mme.  de 
Sevigne,  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  so  aptly  termed 
“  manuring  our  lands  ”  V  —  or  how  are  lovely  and  delicate 
young  ladies,  carefully  bred  to  do  nothing  in  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  way,  and  endowed  with  fortunes  averaging  under 
£5000  in  the  three  per  cents,  to  be  provided  with  the  fitting 
accessories  of  a  purely  ornamental  existence,  except  by 
prudent  disposal  to  the  highest  bidder  V  In  what  way  the 
millionaire  made  his  money  is  a  trifling  detail  which  need 
not  be  inquired  into.  Wo  are  a  practical  people,  even  in 
our  gentility,  and  if  the  gilding  on  our  idol  I’e  but  thick 
enough,  why  look  below  it  to  discover  whether  its  feet  be 
of  brass,  or  even  of  vilest  clay  ? 

We  will  proceed  now  to  examine  the  laws  Gentility  im¬ 
poses  on  its  worshippers.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
written  code,  but  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  those  unspoken 
customs  which  are  none  the  less  binding  that  they  are 
not  ver'oally  expressed.  After  careiul  observation  of  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  the  genteel  classes,  I  think  they  may 
be  resumed  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  the  following  pre¬ 
cepts  : 

1.  Do  no  manner  of  useful  work  that  you  can  afford  to 
leave  undone ;  for  work  is  the  necessity  of  the  vulgar,  and 
idleness  the  privilege  of  the  supremely  genteel. 

2.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  keep  this  law  of  idleness,  en¬ 
force  it  with  double  severity  on  your  wives,  and  especially 
your  daughters,  for  in  their  case  work  is  not  only  ungenteel, 
it  is  also  unfeminine. 

3.  The  third  precept  is  addressed,  I  was  going  to  say,  to 
women,  forgetting  that  in  the  realms  of  Gentility  there  are 
no  women,  only  ladies.  It  runs  thus :  If  you  would  he 
genteel,  be  —  or  at  least  seem  to  be  —  weak  and  helpless, 
requiring  service  from  all  and  doing -none  to  any.  Be 
ornamental  if  you  can,  but  beware  of  being  useful. 

The  next  two  precepts  are  general,  and  apply  to  both 
sexes  :  the  4th  says,  “  Do  in  all  things  as  youf  neighbors 
do  who  are  above  you  in  rank  and  fortune ;  they  who  de¬ 
part  one  jot  or  one  tittle  from  this  law  shall  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Gentility.”  Last  and  mosfr  important  is  this  : 
“  Fret  not  yourselves  about  what  you  are,  only  about  what 
you  seem.  Cleanse  and  gild  the  outside  of  the  platter,  this 
is  what  gentility  requires  of  you  ;  you  may  attend  to  the  in¬ 
side  on  Sundays,  for  it  is  without  doubt  genteel  to  go  to 
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church,  provided  always  that  you  go  as  well  dressed  as 
your  richer  neighbors.” 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  efiect  of  this  worship  of 
Gentility,  under  its  difierent  names  and  forms,  on  the  social 
and  domestic  life  of  the  classes  among  which  it  prevails. 
The  most  important  effect  of  any  wide-spread  and  strongly 
held  belief  u  the  ideal  it  holds  up  for  admiration  and 
imitation.  Every  great  phase  in  the  moral  and  religious 
history  of  mankind  has  produced  an  ideal  embodying  all  the 
virtues  and  graces  which  stood  highest  in  the  estimation  of 
the  men  of  that  time.  The  general  practice  may  fall  in¬ 
finitely  below  the  ideal,  but  it  will  always  tend  to  conform, 
or  at  least  seem  to  conform  to  it ;  and  it  will  mould  the 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the  day.  We 
must  beware,  however,  of  confounding  the  nominal  or  pro¬ 
fessed  ideal  of  any  time  with  its  real,  or  what  may  be 
called  its  working  ideal.  In  this  country,  for  instance,  our 
professed  ideal  is  that  of  Christianity,  but  our  working 
ideals  are  of  quite  another  sort  The  gospel  we  profess 
says,  “  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God ;  ”  the  gospel  we 
believe  in,  and  therefore  practise,  says,  “  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  Mammon,  and  leave  heavenly  things  to  be 
added  unto  you,”  when  the  earthly  ones  can  no  longer  avail. 
The  preachers  of  that  gospel  do  like  Mrs.  QuiciHy,  when 
dying  Falstaff  called  upon  God.  “  Now  I,  to  comfort  him, 
bid  him  he  should  not  think  of  God  ;  1  hoped  there  was  no 
need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet.”  The 
Word  we  assert  to  be  Divine  says,  “  The  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil ;  ”  the  Word  we  obe^  says,  ”  Without 
money  there  is  no  good.”  Of  course  we  must  profess  the 
Christian  version  ;  Scripture  must  be  read  in  church,  and 
the  clergyman  must  enforce  it  as  Divine  truth  ;  but  practice  I 
is  another  thing.  How  could  society  get  on  if  it  attempted 
to  conform  its  week-day  life  to  Sunday  precepts  ?  Such  a 
proceeding  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  go  to  our  household  or 
office  work  in  a  wedding  garment.  Only  those  dangerously 
singular  poeple  who  have  “  fads  ”  and  ”  notions,”  like  poor 
Dorothea  in  “  Middlemarch,”  and  insist  on  trying  to  live  up 
to  what  they  profess,  ever  attempt  anything  so  impracticable. 
But,  as  was  remarked  in  the  case  of  Dorothea,  “  The  great 
safety  of  society  and  domestic  life  was,  that  opinions  were 
not  acted  on ;  sane  people  did  what  their  neighbors  did,  so 
that  if  any  lunatics  were  at  large,  one  might  know  and 
avoid  them.” 

Let  us  try,  then,  to  discover  what  is  the  real  working 
ideal  of  Gentility.  We  have  seen  that  the  word  “  gentle  ” 
implied  the  possession  of  certain  qualities,  and  looking 
closer  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find,  among  many  varieties 
of  detail,  one  prevailing  characteristic  running  through  all 
the  types  of  gentlehood.  This  is  a  certain  elevation,  re¬ 
finement,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  and  taste,  expressed  out¬ 
wardly  by  a  certain  dignity  and  grace  of  manner,  creating 
an  impassable  barrier  between  roe  gentle  and  the  vulgar. 
Listen  to  its  description  from  the  master-hand  of  Burke : 
"  That  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  sub¬ 
mission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the 
heart  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit 
of  an  exalted  freedom.  .  .  .  The  unbought  grace  of  life, 
the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment 
and  heroic  enterprise  .  .  .  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that 
chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which 
inspired  courage  while  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled 
whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  lost  half  its 
evil,  by  losing  all  its  grossness.” 

liiis  is  the  ideal  of  chivalrous  gentlehood.  What  is  the 
ideal  of  gentility  Y 

For  Ic^alty  it  has  substituted  servility  ;  for  grace,  affec¬ 
tation  ;  ror  manly  sentiment,  sentiment  without  manliness ; 
for  the  honor  that  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound,  the  honor 
that  feels  qply  the  stain  that  is  found  out.  Both  take  their 
stand  upon  refinement,  and  abhor  vulgarity;  but  the  re¬ 
finement  of  the  one  is  inward,  of  the  other  outward.  The 
one  means  by  vulgarity,  what  is  low,  coarse,  mean,  in  feel¬ 
ing  and  taste  ;  the  other,  only  departure  from  certain  con- 
▼entionak  modes  of  dress  and  manner.  True  gentlehood 
carries  its  own  dignity  and  refinement  into  any  work  it 
undertakes,  and  sees  no  degradation  except  in  dishonor. 


It  cannot  be  lost  by  any  act  not  in  itself  unworthy.  But 
in  the  eyes  of  gentility,  it  is  the  work  or  tbe  act  itself,  not 
sanctioned  by  roe  customs  of  the  “  Somebodies,”  which  it 
shrinks  from  as  a  degradation.  The  imitation  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  genteel  custom  is  greater  the  lower  we  go 
in  the  social  scale,  within  tbe  limits  that  admit  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  gentility  at  all ;  but  the  subservience  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  themselves  is  quite  as  great  let  us  go  as  high  as  we 
will.  To  be  singular,  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  society,  is  the  most  serious  offence  that 
can  be  committed  by  man,  and  especially  by  woman ;  and 
customary  vice  is  more  tolerated  than  unaccustomed  viitue. 
As  John  Stuart  Mill  says  in  his  ”  Essay  on  Liberty  :  ”  — 

In  our  times,  from  the  highest  class  of  society  down  to  the 
lowest,  every  one  lives  as  under  the  eye  of  a  hostile  and  dreaded 
censorship.  Not  only  in  what  concerns  others,  but  in  what 
concerns  only  themselves,  the  individual,  or  the  family,  do  not 
ask  themselves,  What  do  I  prefer?  or,  what  would  suit  my 
character  aud  disposition  ?  or,  what  would  allow  the  best  and 
highest  in  me  to  have  fair  play,  and  enable  it  to  grow  and 
thrive?  They  ask  themselves.  What  is  suitable  to  my  posi¬ 
tion  ?  what  is  usually  done  by  persons  of  my  station  and  pecun¬ 
iary  circumstances  ?  or  (worse  still),  what  is  usually  done  by 
persons  of  a  station  and  circumstances  superior  to  mine  ?  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  choose  what  is  customary,  in  preference  to 
what  suits  their  own  inclination ;  it  does  not  occur  to  them  to 
have  any  inclination  except  for  what  is  customary.  Thus  the 
mind  itself  is  bowed  to  the  yoke ;  even  in  what  people  do  for 
pleasure,  conformity  is  the  first  thing  thought  of ;  they  like  in 
crowds ;  they  exercise  choice  only  among  things  commonly 
done ;  peculiarity  of  taste,  eccentricity  of  conduct,  are  shunned 
equally  with  crimes ;  until  by  dint  of  not  following  fheir  own 
nature,  they  have  no  nature  to  follow :  their  human  capacities 
are  withered  and  starved  ;  they  become  incapable  of  any  strong 
wishes  or  native  pleasures  :  and  are  generally  without  either 
opinions  or  feelings  of  home  growth,  or  properly  their  own. 

Now  for  some  instances  of  the  way  in  which  this 
servility  to  the  yoke  of  genteel  custom  fells  in  practical 
life.  And  first  in  education.  It  is  genteel  to  send  your 
son  to  a  public  school  and  to  college,  not  because  he  gets 
the  best  education  there — for  sometimes  it  is  tbe  worst 
for  his  work  in  life  —  but  because  it  will  bring  him  into 
contact  with  the  sons  of  the  Somebodies.  If  he  cannot  be 
a  lord,  he  will  at  least  have  been  near  one.  It  is  genteel 
to  send  vour  daughter  to  a  ^oung  ladies’  seminary  or 
college;  but  a  Giils’  Public  School  is  low,  though  the 
teaching  may  be  a  hundred  times  better,  and  the  tone  of 
the  school  more  refined.  In  fact,  gentility  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  girls  any  more  than  women ;  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  University  Local  Examinations  open 
to  girls  are  so  thinly  attended.  What  genteel  mother  or 
school-mistress  would  like  to  send  up  her  daughters  or 
pupils  as  “girls”?  It  is  genteel  to  learn  French  and 
music ;  but  apparently  gentility  does  not  concern  itself 
with  such  common  things  as  spelling  and  grammar ;  as  I 
am  assured  by  experienced  school-mistresses,  that  young 
ladies  come  to  them  to  be  “  finished  ”  in  the  above  accom¬ 
plishments,  who  are  incapable  of  writing  a  sentence  of 
English  correctly.  Their  parents  probably  take  the  same 
view  as  a  mother  from  whom  a  friend  of  mine  was  elicit¬ 
ing  her  opinions  on  education:  “Some,”  said  she,  “lay 
store  by  one  thing  and  some  by  another,  but  I  like  the 
pi-a-ner.”  Serious  study  after  school-days  aye  over  is  still 
more  objectionable,  for  it  would  incur  not  only  that 
dreaded  stigma  of  singularity,  but  worse  still,  that  of 
strong-mindedness.  For  is  not  weakness  of  mind  a  part  of 
that  delicate  and  attractive  helplessness  essential  to  femi¬ 
nine  gentility,  and  which  alone,  we  are  told,  has  any 
charm  for'  the  masculine  heart  ?  Let  us,  however,  warn 
the  young  ladies  who  go  in  for  it,  that  its  charm  ceases 
with  youth  and  beanty;  and  that  the  plain  woman  over 
thirty,  who  cannot  help  herself,  is  likely,  unless  she  be  an 
heiress,  to  have  to  do  without  any  help  at  all. 

After  education  comes  social  life.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  gentility  to  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  classes  above 
your  own,  and  to  imitate  their  habits.  Genteel  persons 
are  always  well  versed  in  the  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
and  divorces  of  the  peerage;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for 
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them  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  domestic  joys  and  , 
sorrows  of  the  nobodies  who  may  be  their  next-door  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  is  genteel  for  the  shopkeeper’s  daughter  to  ignore 
her  father’s  shop,  for  the  farmer’s  daughter  to  ignore  the 
farm  ;  to  make  themselves  useful  in  either  would  be  to 
forfeit  that  privilege  of  ladylike  idleness  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  Hall-mark  of  feminine  gentility.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  in  this  country  with  daughters  whose 
health,  tempers,  and  spirits  would  be  amazingly  improved 
by  a  little  useful,  regular  work  ;  but  gentility  u^emands  that 
servants  should  be  kept  to  do  for  them  what  they  would 
be  the  better  for  doing  for  themselves.  So  the  father  toils 
early  and  late;  never  sees  his  children  by  daylight  in 
winter ;  never  shares  their  pleasures  in  summer ;  wears 
away  prematurely,  perhaps,  under  this  grinding  labor,  that 
his  daughters  may  not  contaminate  their  gentility  or  soil 
their  dainty  fingers  with  the  vulgarity  of  work.  But  all 
this  slavery  is  often  insufficient  to  keep  them  in  the  gen¬ 
teel  luxury  of  idleness  during  his  life,  and  secure  them  in 
the  continuance  of  it  by  due  provision  after  his  death. 
To  train  them  to  provide  for  themselves  would  be  horribly 
ungenteel,  unless  by  husband-hunting — the  only  profes¬ 
sion  open  to  genteel  young  ladies.  If  unsuccessful  in  that, 
the  daughters  remain  weary,  and  too  often  soured  and  dis¬ 
appointed  idlers  in  their  father’s  house,  eating  their  hearts 
out,  if  they  have  any  vigor  of  character  or  intellect,  in  the 
enforced  dependence  and  vacuity  of  their  lives :  sometimes 
seeking  excitement  in  fastness,  sometimes  in  some  form  of 
pietism  — ritualistic  or  evangelical  ;  more  often,  at  present, 
in  the  former;  for  think  what  delightful  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tion  it  offers  in  its  multiplied  services,  in  its  need  of  richly- 
adorned  altars,  and  embroidered  vestments,  and  best  of  all 
in  its  confessional  —  securing,  for  one  hour,  at  least,  the 
possession  of  a  masculine  ear  into  which  to  pour  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  of  the  feminine  soul  I  Then  comes 
the  father’s  death,  and  these  helpless,  untrained  women 
must  take  their  choice  .between  genteel  starvation  or  the 
work  for  bread,  for  which  they  have  been  sed'ilously  un¬ 
fitted.  The  occupation  they  generally  rush  into  is  the  one 
of  all  others  where  their,  unfitness  can  do  the  most  mis¬ 
chief —  that  of  teaching,  or  rather  professing  to  teach;  but 
that  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  comfort  de¬ 
rived  from  the  feeling  that  they  can  be  governesses  with¬ 
out  quite  losing  hold  of  the  Skirts  of  gentility.  It  is  clear 
'that  this  is  a  providential  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of 
the  “  Somebodies  ”  whose  daughters  must  be  taught  and 
*'  finished”  at  home.  The  governess  hangs,  like  Mahomet’s 
coffin,  between  the  earth  of  the  vulgar  and  the  heaven  of 
gentility,  receiving  some  reflected  honor,  perhaps,  from  the 
first,  but  excluded  from  the  pleasures  of  either.  Some¬ 
times,  though  “hard  and  rare,”  she  is  lifted  into  the 
heaven  itself  by  some  strange  matrimonial  miracle ;  and 
then,  if  she  have  the  proper  sense  of  genteel  dignity  which 
will  make  her  conceal  her  antecedents,  and  let  no  one  sus¬ 
pect  that  she  had  been  able  to  stand  alone  and  earn  an 
independence,  she  may  take  her  place  among  the  “  select,” 
and  sit  among  the  deities  of  the  genteel  firmament  on  equal 
terms. 

These,  however,  are  only  the  exceptional  few.  The 
many  have  to  eat  the  bread  of  dependence,  bitter  as  dust 
and  ashes  to  the  taste ;  or  enter  upon  thfe  struggle  for  life 
almost  as  hopelessly  as  one  who  should  strive  to  keep  his 
head  above  water  without  having  learnt  to  swim.  From 
first  to  last  they  are  the  victims  of  gentility. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  gentility,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  about  its  nomenclature.  We  have  seen  that  the 
terms  “  woman  ”  and  “  girl  ”  are  excluded  from  it.  I  ob¬ 
serve  that  by  speakers  and  writers  of  the  other  sex  they 
are  often  replaced  by  the  word  “  female,”  which  is  not 
distinctive  of  the  human  species,  but  is  the  general  indi¬ 
cation  of  sex  whether  in  man  or  beast.  I  must  say  that  I 
strongly  object  to  ag  appellation  which  can  be  given  with 
equal  correctness  to  my  cat  or  my  dog,  as  to  me.  But  every¬ 
one  who  is  not  a  female  is  a  lady ;  as  I  learnt  from  the 
laborer’s  wife  whom  I  had  addressed  as  “  my  good 
woman  ”  and  who  indignantly  assured  me  that  she  was  a 
lady,  and  no  more  a  “  good  woman  ”  than  I  was  myself. 


Even  lower  in  the  social  scale  we  may  find  the  same  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  term  “  woman,”  to  judge  from  the  anecdote  of 
the  charitable  visitor  who  found  four  families  living  in  the 
four  corners  of  one  room,  and  who,  on  remarking  that  it 
was  overcrowded,  was  assured  by  one  of  the  inhabitants 
that  it  was  quite  comfortable  now,  the  lady  who  used  to 
live  in  the  middle  having  died  last  week.  Since  every 
woman  is  to  be  called  a  lady,  I  wish  every  man  could  be 
called  a  lord,  and  then  — 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 

Detamed"  by  every  charlatan, 

And  soiled  by  all  ignoble  use, 

might  be  reserved  for  him  alone 

To  whom  a  thousand  memories  call ; 

Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 
The  gentleness  he  seemed  to  be; 

But  seemed  the  thing  he  was,  and  joined 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 
And  native  growth  of  noble  mind. 

There  is  an  abbreviation  of  that  grand  old  name,  which 
in  its  elimination  of  syllables  so  happi.y  symbolizes  the 
elimination  of  the  qualities  expressed  by  them,  that  I 
would  suggest  the  extension  of  its  use  from  the  small  class 
to  whom  it  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  species  in  which 
these  qualities  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  I  mean 
the  word  “  gent.”  Of  the  species  1  would  designate  by  it, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  gentle  in  any  sense  of  the 
term,  unless  it  be,  unhappily,  by  birth.  The  essence  of 
gentle  manners  is  self-restraint  out  of  consideration  to 
others ;  but  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  “  gent  ”  is 
self-assertion,  self-indulgence,  in  total  disregard  of  others. 
The  essence  of  gentle  breeding  is  culture  and  the  refine¬ 
ment  which  springs  from  culture ;  but  the  “  gent  ”  is  in¬ 
nocent  of  all  culture  except  that  of  his  mustaches.  It  may 
be  said  of  him,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  old  writers  : 
“  He  hath  more  gentleschippe  in  his  hat  than  in  his  head.” 
Refinement  to  him  means  only  luxury  of  a  more  or  less 
expensive  sort.  His  dress  and  general  equipments  may  be 
according  to  the  strictest  fashion  of  the  Somebodies,  but 
his  tastes  and  pursuits  are  those  of  the  Somebodies’ 
grooms.  His  literature,  like  theirs,  consists  of  the  facts 
of  the  sporting  papers,  and  the  fiction  of  the  sensational 
novel.  His  amusements  are  of  the  same  order,  except 
that  the  noble  sport  of  pigeon-shooting  is  above  the 
groom’s  means,  and,  let  us  hope,  below  his  humanity. 
Both  travel  the  same  road,  with  only  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  first-class  and  third-class  carriage.  The  grace 
of  the  “  gent,”  if  he  have  any,  is  not  unbought,  for  it  is 
due  to  his  tailor  and  perfumer ;  and  he  has  no  “  flower  of 
noble  manners,”  for  his  manners  are  only  the  conventional 
forms  of  his  own  set,  put  on  with  his  dress  to  go  into  com¬ 
pany,  and  dropped  at  home  as  superfluous  expenditure. 
He  is,  to  quote  “  Middlemarch  ”  once  more — and  the 
temptation  is  irresistible  —  “  accustomed  to  think  that 
entire  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  behaving  agreeably 
was  included  in  the  Almighty’s  intentions  about  families.  ’ 

And  manliness  is  as  little  to  be  found  in  him  as  gentle¬ 
manliness.  He  wants  its  first  characteristic  —  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  being  a  law  unto  himself,  he  prides  him¬ 
self  on  letting  his  desires  be  a  law  unto  him,  and  thinks 
himself  a  fine  fellow  when  most  a  slave  to  the  appetites  of 
his  lower  nature ;  to  him  “  a  woman  is  only  an  animal,  and 
that  not  of  the  higher  sort ;  ”  and  the  only  protection  he 
offers  to  her  weakness  is  in  itself  the  deadliest  insult.  As 
he  wears  the  outer  garb  of  a  gentleman,  and  is  at  heart  a 
snob,  so  does  he  wear  the  outward  semblance  of  a  man, 
and  is,  after  all,  but  a  brute  in  disguise. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  “  gent  ”  has 
a  female,  whom  I  should  denominate  the  lady-gent,  but 
that  in  the  English  of  Chaucer  “gent”  was  an  adjective 
specially  applied  to  the  female  sex,  and  signifying  all  those 
qualities  of  softness,  elegance,  refinement,  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing,  which  are  entirely  absent  in  the  “  gent  ”  species.  The 
I  female  gent  has  as  little  womanliness  and  gentle-woman- 
I  liness  as  her  male  compeer  of  manliness  or  gentleman- 
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iineas.  She  is  as  destitute  of  true  culture,  culture  of  intel¬ 
lect,  culture  of  taste,  culture  of  moral  sentiment,  as  servile 
in  her  deference  to  the  Somebodies  of  her  sphere,  as  in¬ 
dolent  in  exacting  servility  from  those  she  looks  upon  as 
nobodies.  In  one  thing  only  her  standard  differs  from  his, 
but  it  is  a  vital  difference :  she  is  not  required  to  be  vicious 
as  well  as  frivolous.  There  are  vicious  women,  alas  I  in 
every  grade  of  society  ;  but  —  and  let  us  thank  God  for  it 
—  vice  has  not  yet  ^en  made  one  of  their  titles  to  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  and  even  among  the  “  gents  ”  themselves  no 
woman  has  yet  been  called  a  “  muff”  because  she  resists 
her  animal  propensities  instead  of  indulging  them,  and 
exercises  the  self-control  of  a  human  being  instead  of  the 
license  of  the  brutes. 

It  will  have  become  apparent  from  the  above  definitions 
that  the  gents  of  both  sexes  must  not  be  looked  for  in  one 
class  of  society  only,  —  they  are  found  in  all  which  have 
any  pretensions  to  gentility.  Their  outward  semblance 
differs  ;  the  inner  man  is  the  same.  George  IV.,  instead 
of  being  the  first  gentleman  (alas,  for  the  ignoble  use  of 
the  word),  was  really  only  the  first  gent  in  Europe  — 

By  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a  clown. 

There  is  a  story  told  that  Ben  Jonson,  being  sick  and  in 
great  distress,  supplicated  for  help  from  King  Charles  I.^ 
who  sent  him  only  ten  guineas.  “  His  Majesty  has  sent 
me  this,”  said  the  indignant  poet,  “  because  1  am  poor  and 
live  in  an  alley.  Tell  him  that  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley.” 
How  many  are  those  who  dwell  outwardly  in  palaces,  but 
whose  souls  live  in  an  alley  I  How  many  again  are  there 
who  live  and  toil,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  the  dark 
alleys  of  this  world,  whose  souls  are  all  the  while  dwelling 
in  palaces,  palaces  of  crystalline  truth  and  purity,  of  lolly 
thought,  of  large  sympathies,  through  which  the  free  air 
and  light  of  heaven  sweep,  “  keeping  far  off  each  thing  of 
sin  and  guilt  1  ”  These  are  Nature's  gentlemen  and  gentle¬ 
women.  Whenever  we  meet  and  recognize  them  let  us 
bow  before  them  reverently.  They  are  the  nobility  of  God’s 
own  creation. 

We  will  go  on  now  to  the  second  idol  of  society  that  we 
have  to  deal  with,  f.  e..  Femininity,  by  which  the  problem 
of  genteel  life  is  complicated  in  the  case  of  women.  Femi¬ 
ninity  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  offspring  of  gentility.  Out  of 
the  classes  which  aspire  to  being  genteel  we  hear  nothing 
about  it.  The  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  small  trader, 
know  that  their  wives  and  daughters  must  take  their  share 
of  work  in  keeping  the  family  ;  and  the  question  is  not  what 
work  is  feminine,  but  what  work  a  woman  can  get  paid  for 
doing.  As  a  rule,  to  which  the  legislation  prohibiting  the 
working  of  women  in  coal  mines  is,  I  think,  the  solitary  ex¬ 
ception,  the  perception  by  men  of  the  unfeminine  character 
of  any  kind  of  labor,  arises  and  grows  very  keen  only  when 
the  labor  is  remunerative,  and  carries  with  it  any  social 
privilege  or  dignity.  No  illpaid  or  unpaid  drudgery,  how¬ 
ever  hard  or  coarse,  has  been  too  hard  or  coarse  for  women. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  assigned  to  her  because  it  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  stronger  sex.  The  lordly  savage  reserves 
to  himself  the.  hunting  and  fighting  for  his  family,  not  to 
spare  the  weakness  of  his  squaw,  but  because  hunting  and 
fighting  are  his  masculine  pleasures.  He  leaves  to  her 
toil  quite  as  hard,  but  unrelieved  by  any  agreeable  ex¬ 
citement.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  among  civilized 
men.  Many  a  time  I  have  met  a  German  peasant  walk¬ 
ing  leisurely,  smoking  his  pipe,  unincumbered  by  any 
burden,  and  followed  by  his  womankind,  staggering  under 
a  load  of  hay  or  vegetables  or  fagots,  which  almost  con¬ 
cealed  the  human  beast  of  burden  from  view.  I  have  seen 
twenty  women  harnessed  to  a  barge  and  towing  it  against 
the  stream  of  the  Rhine  ;  no  man  put  his  shoulder  into 
the  rope-harness  in  their  stead,  and  nade  them  stand  aside 
from  work  so  unfitted  for  their  sex.  On  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps  the  heaviest  burdens  are  carried  by  women,  and 
it  is  called  faccenda  di  donna,  women’s  work.  Only  the 
other  day  did  we  not  hear  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Ashantee, 
that  the  women  are  the  best  baggage  carriers,  and  keep  up 
with  the  line  of  march  with  a  box  of  ammunition  on  their 
heads  and  a  baby  on  their  hips  ?  It  is  a  comfort  to  hear 


also  that  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to 
whip  the  men  who  refuse  to  fight. 

Ladies  who  desire  to  study  and  practise  medicine  are 
told  that  it  is  unfeminine  and  unladylike,  besides  being  too 
laborious  for  their  sex,  and  are  urged  instead  to  become 
nurses.  Yet  the  nurse  must  undertake  the  care  of  both 
sexes,  while 'the  female  practitioner  attends  only  women 
and  children.  The  strain  upon  the  nerves  and  physical 
strength,  the  violence  done  to  delicacy,  the  necessity  of 
witnessing  painful  and  disgusting  sights,  are  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  nurse  than  that  of  the  physician,  and  are  not 
relieved,  as  in  the  latter,  by  the  strong  interest  of  a  scientific 
pursuit ;  while  many  of  the  offices  which  have  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  her  are  in  themselves  of  so  repulsive  a  character, 
to  any  one  not  bred  to  menial  service,  that  only  strontr 
affections  or  enthusiasm  could  overcome  the  disgust  attend¬ 
ing  them  ;  but  then,  neither  high  pay  nor  social  position 
are  to  be  attained  by  the  nurse,  while  both  arc  claimed  by 
the  physician.  It  jias,  therefore,  been  decided  that  it  is 
highly  unfemininc,  —  nay,  revolting  to  every  feeling  of 
womanly  delicacy,  —  for  a  woman  to  be  a  physician,  but 
most  feminine  to  be  a  nurse,  especially  in  military  hospitals, 
where  all  the  patients  are  men.  I  heartily  agree  that  it  is 
feminine  ;  that  the  care  of  the  sick,  like  the  care  of  children, 
is  especially  women’s  work  ;  and  I  hope  if  ever  we  are  forced 
to  have  a  conscription  for  military  service,  there  will  be  a 
conscription  of  women  for  the  service  of  the  hospitals. 
But  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  equally’  women’s  work 
to  fill  both  departments  in  the  care  of  the  sick  of  their 
own  sex,  that  of  the  doctor  as  well  as  that  of  the  nurse,  — 
and  that  the  one  which  requires  the  greater  knowledge, 
the  better  trained  intellect,  is  assuredly  not  that  least  fitted 
for  a  gentlewoman. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  code  of  Femininity, 
as  existing  in  genteel  circles  where  this  idol  is  worshipped. 
Its  guiding  principle  is  the  law  already  found  in  the  code 
of  gentility  that  the  genteel  woman  should  be  idle  and 
useless.  It  is  essentially  feminine,  as  we  all  know,  to  spend 
the  morning  in  shopping,  the  afternoon  in  visiting,  the 
evening  in  party  going  or  giving ;  and  therefore  we  must 
suppose  not  incompatible  with  those  domestic  duties  which, 
we  are  assured,  are  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  a  woman’s  life, 
though  the  preparation  for  them  by  her  education,  and  the 
performance  of  them  after  it  is  finished  and  the  young 
lady  is  pronounced  to  be  “  out,”  must  be  conducted  in  some 
transcendental  manner  invisible  to  the  vulgar  eye.  At 
least  very  competent  authorities,  after  careful  investigation, 
have  been  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  them.  But  she 
is  in  danger  of  reprobation  as  unfeminine,  and  unfitted  for 
wilely  and  maternal  duties,  who  ventures  to  devote  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  a  serious  pursuit,  or  to  paid  or  unpaid 
work  outside  domestic  life,  even  when  no  such  life  is  hers 
or  possible  to  her.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Sydney  Smith  assured  the  world  that  it  was  in  no  danger 
of  seeing  a  mother  desert  her  infant  for  a  quadratic  equa¬ 
tion,  but  the  world  has  not  taken  as  much  comfort  in  the 
matter  as  it  might ;  and  though  a  woman  may  now  get  a 
smattering  of  a  good  many  subjects,  including  the  ologies, 
without  incurring  ridicule  as  a  blue,  the  bugl^ar  of  Fem¬ 
ininity  still  sits  at  the  entrance  of  every  path  to  higher 
education,  to  greater  usefulness,  to  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment,  and  warns  her  off  under  penalty  of  losing  that  charm 
of  weakness  and  genteel  helplessness  which  alone,  it  whis¬ 
pers,  can  win  for  her  the  chivalrous  love  and  protection  of 
men. 

The  second  great  principle  in  the  code  of  Femininity  is 
also  adopted  from  that  of  gentility,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  feminine 
to  do  what  everybody  also  does,  that  is,  everybody  that 
counts  for  somebt^y.  Accordingly,  many  things  that  were 
considered  unfeminine  half  a  century  or  even  a  few  years 
ago  are  now  admitted,  or  on  the  point  of  being  admitted, 
within  the  pale  of  feminine  action  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
things  that  were  considered  feminine  at  one  time,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  skill  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
are  hotly  condemned  as  unfeminine  now.  To  address  a 
ublic  meeting,  or  deliver  a  public  lecture  such  as  this,  would 
ave  been  till  very  recently  (and  is  now  in  some  circles)  con- 
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gidered  ghockingly  unfetninine;  but  it  is  not  unfeminine  to 
go  on  the  stage ;  and  to  act  in  private,  which  often  are  semi¬ 
public  theatricals,  is  accepted  not  only  as  feminine,  but 
approved  of  by  the  highest  authorities  of  female  gentility. 
For  women  to  mix  with  men  in  class-rooms,  board-rooms, 
or  committees,  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  not  to  say  alarm, 
by  the  devotees  of  Femininity  ;  but  the  most  rigorous  do 
not  dream  of  objecting  to  the  mixture  of  the  sexes  in  any 
place  or  scene  of  amusement,  the  ball-room,  the  theatre,  or 
even  the  hunting-field. 

Must  we.  then,  be  content  with  these  rules  of  genteel 
custom  as  the  ultimate  tests  of  what  is  feminine  and  un¬ 
feminine  ?  Are  there  no  essential  and  permanent  charac¬ 
teristics  of  conduct  and  manners  by  which  we  may  class 
them  as  feminine  or  unfeminine,  gentle  —  not  genteel  —  or 
ungentle  ?  Let  us  substitute  the  word  “  womanly  ”  for 
“feminine,”  and  see  if  that  will  not  help  us.  What  con¬ 
stitutes  womanliness  V  Are  weakness  of  body  and  mind, 
helplessness,  shallowness  of  thought  and  knowledge,  fri¬ 
volity  of  taste  and  pursuit,  absorption  in  the  art  of  men- 
pleasing,  —  are  these,  indeed,  the  essential  characteristics 
of  womanhood,  and  is  she  who  combines  them  the  type 
of  the 

.  .  .  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  command  ? 

We  must  look  for  the  answer  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
surface  and  conventional  rules  of  society ;  and  going  to 
the  constitution  of  things,  ask  ourselves  what  special  func¬ 
tions  woman  has  to  perform  in  this  world  as  woman,  apart 
from  the  function  common  to  all  human  beings  in  virtue 
of  their  humanity.  That  function  is  motherhood,  and  the 
characteristics  essential  to  its  due  performance  must  be 
the  essential  characteristics  of  true  womanhood.  It  is  in 
her  motherliness  that  we  find  her  womanliness.  She  may 
not  be,  or  ever  become,  a  mother,  but  she  cannot  be  a  per¬ 
fect  woman  unless  she  possess  all  the  attributes  which 
belong  to  perfect  motherhood.  What,  then,  are  these 
attributes  Y  First  on  the  list  stands  tenderness :  the 
mother  must  above  all  things  be  tender  and  pitiful ;  for 
her  love  is  the  highest  typhof  human  tenderness,  the  truest 
symbcl  of  the  Divine.  Next  comes  strength :  the  mother 
must  be  strong  and  helpful ;  for  how  else  shall  she  protect 
and  guide  the  helpless  lives,  clinging  to  hers  ?  She  must 
be  pure,  not  only  with  the  purity  which  is  ignorance,  but 
with  the  purity  which,  knowing  evil,  abhors  it ;  for  is  she 
not  the  representative  to  her  children  of  Divine  purity  Y 
She  must  be  true ;  for  if  her  children  find  their  trust  in 
her  deceived,  in  whom  else  will  they  have  faith  Y  She 
must  be  a  lover  and  promoter  of  order;  for  order  in  the 
family  is  like  law  in  the  state ;  without  it  there  is  only  an¬ 
archy  and  confusion.  She  must  be  just ;  for  children  have  a 
keen  sense  of  justice,  and  will  pay  respectful  and  cheerful 
obedience  only  to  the  rule  they  feel  to  be  just.  She  must 
be  self-controlling  and  self-forgetting  ;  for  she  cannot  rule 
her  children  unless  she  can  rule  herself,  and  she  cannot 
have  that  perfect  sympathy  with  them  that  shares  and 
lives  in  their  life,  unless  she  can  forget  herself.  She  must 
have  a  high  ideal  ;  for  how  else  shall  she  inspire  her  chil¬ 
dren  with  the  love  and  worship  of  a  goodness,  justice,  and 
beauty  transcending  that  of  earth  Y  And,  finally,  she 
must  be  crowned  with  wisdom ;  for  her  love  must  give  light 
as  well  as  warmth ;  she  must  be  able  to  guide  as  well  as  to 
cherish.  This  is  the  type  of  the  perfect  mother,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  the  type  of  the  perfect  woman.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  standard  we  wanted,  and  may  lay  down  as  the 
rule,  whose  application  admits  no  exception,  that  whatever 
Ktion,  pursuit,  or  profession  is  incompatible  with  this  type, 
is  unwomanly.  Whatever  habits  of  life,  or  methods  of 
education,  tend  rather  to  repress  than  to  cultivate  those 
attributes  of  perfect  womanliness,  —  tenderness,  strength, 
purity,  truth,  justice,  noble  idealism,  order,  and  wisdom, 
—  is  a  wrong  course,' and  a  radically  faulty  method  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

I  venture  to  think  that  a  similar  test  of  perfect  manli¬ 
ness  might  be  found  in  the  characteristics  of  perfect  father¬ 
hood,  which  is  the  special  function  of  men,  as  motherhood 


of  women ;  and  on  examination  they  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  we  have  already  enumerated,  differing  only  in  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  their  exercise,  and  merging 
in  the  common  characteristics  of  the  parent,  so  that  if  one 
parent  fails  the  other  may  supply  the  place  of  both.  The 
father,  like  the  mother,  must  be  tender,  strong  and  true, 
just  and  pure,  self-controlling,  self-forgetting,  capable  of  a 
noble  worship,  of  wisdom  to  guide  and  to  counsel;  and  if 
any  habits  of  life  and  methods  of  education  hinder  or  do 
not  cultivate  those  characteristics  of  true  fatherhood,  and 
therefore  of  true  manhood,  may  we  not  safely  condemn 
them  as  radically  wrong  and  false  Y 

Let  us  apply  this  test  to  our  existing  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  habits  of  life  for  both  sexes,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
pound  reforms  in  either,  and  go  on  to  inquire  if  there  be 
no  similarly  unchangeable  test  by  which  we  could  also 
judge  of  gentlehood  in  man  or  woman,  —  whether  we  can 
find  no  principle  lying  deep  below  conventional  rules, 
which  shall  afford  us  a  criterion  of  the  true  gentleman,  the 
true  gentlewoman. 

1  And  first  it  seems  clear  that  this  quality  of  gentlehood 
is  something  superadded  to,  and  resting  as  its  foundation 
Upon  true  manliness  and  womanliness.  No  unmanly  man 
or  unwomanly  woman  can  be  a  gentleman  or  a  gentle¬ 
woman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  terms.  But  to  that  deep 
and  strong  root  and  stem,  gentlehood  adds  the  leaf  and 
flower  which  clothe  them  in  outward  beauty.  To  strength 
it  adds  grace  ;  to  purity,  refinement ;  to  truth,  the  delicacy 
of  honor;  to  self-restraint,  the  ease  which  is  second  nature; 
to  noble  ideals,  noble  and  beautiful  forms.  It  does  not 
veneer ;  it  polishes.  It  does  not  by  any  artifice  make  the 
baser  metal  look  like  gold ;  but  it  adds  to  the  gold  itself 
the  value  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Let  us  apply  these 
tests  to  the  idols  of  Gentility  and  Femininity,  and  they 
will  stand  betrayed  as  by  the  touch  of  Ithuriel’s  spear. 
Once  seen  as  they  truly  are,  their  power  over  society  will 

!  be  gone  forever. 


FORGETTING  A  LANGUAGE. 

j 

Fact8  frequently  come  under  public  notice  relating  to 
insoluble  mysteries  connected  with  memory,  its  trustworthi¬ 
ness  on  some  occasions  and  failure  on  others.  As  all  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  aware,  great  importance  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  question  whether  or  not  a  man  can  for¬ 
get  a  language  which  he  has  once  learned,  and  whether  a 
.  disputed  case  of  personal  identity  can  be  either  strength¬ 
ened  or  weakened  thereby.  That  the  knowledge  of  a 
language  can  be  effectually  driven  out  of  the  head  for  a 
a  time  is  beyond  dispute ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  deciding 
:  whether  this  oblivion  is  ever  permanent,  or  whether  it  is 
traceable  to  temporary  mental  maladies.  Forgetfulness  of 
‘  languages  is  only  one  among  many  kinds  of  lapse  of  memory, 
!  some  of  which  are  strange  and  surprising,  wholly  inexpli- 
'  cable  in  the  present  state  of  science. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  most  of  the 
recorded  instances  apply  to  persons  who  know,  or  have 
j  known,  two  or  more  languages ;  in  some  cases  the  native 
;  tongue  had  slipped  out  of  the  memory,  in  others  that  (or 
'  those)  acquired  later  in  life. 

A  Highland  woman,  accustomed  to  speak  English,  was 
I  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Macintosh,  at  Edinburgh,  for 
I  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  She  so  far  recovered  as  to  look 
I  around  her  with  an  appearance  of  intelligence ;  but  the 
physician  could  not  make  her  understand  anything  be  said 
I  to  her,  nor  could  she  answer  the  most  simple  question.  He 
therefore  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  directing  one  of  her 
1  friends  to  address  her  in  Gaelic,  which  she  immediately 
'  answered  with  readiness  and  fluency.  How  one  language 
can  thus  be  expelled  from  the  brain,  and  the  other  retained, 
is  a  mystery  ;  the  English  was  in  all  probability  acquired 
later  in  life  than  the  Gaelic,  and,  perhaps,  less  perfectly ; 
this  is  the  only  obtainable  clue.  The  woman  recovered 
the  lost  language  when  health  returned. 

A  Lutheran  clergyman,  settled  at  Philadelphia,  informed 
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Dr.  Kush  that  Germans  and  Swedes,  of  whom  he  had  a 
considerable  number  in  his  congregation,  when  near  death 
always  prayed  in  their  native  languages  ;  though  some  of 
them,  he  was  convinced,  had  not  spoken  those  tongues  for 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  ever  since  childhood. 

A  German  lady,  married  to  an  English  gentleman,  spoke 
English  during  the  greater  part  of  her  married  life ;  but  at 
one  period,  during  a  protracted  illness,  she  used  her  native 
tongue,  and  could  not  make  herself  intelligible  to  her 
English  attendants  except  through  the  aid  of  her  husband 
as  an  interpreter. 

Dr.  Kush  mentions  the  case  of  an  Italian  gentleman,  who 
died  of  yellow  fever  at  New  York,  and  who  underwent  a 
remarkable  series  of  mental  changes  during  the  malady 
which  terminated  his  life.  He  spoke  English,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  his  familiar  language  in  America,  in  the 
early  stage  of  his  illness  ;  (tluring  the  middle  period  this 
was  driven  out  of  his  brain  by  French,  which  he  had  learned 
before  English ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  spoke  only 
his  own  native  Italian. 

A  case  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Pritchard  of  a  lady 
who,  when  suffering  under  an  attack  of  delirium,  spoke  a 
language  which  nobody  around  her  could  understand.  It 
was  at  length  discovered  to  be  Welsh,  or  something  similar. 
None  of  her  friends  could  form  any  conception  of  the  time 
or  manner  in  which  she  could  have  acquired  a  familiarity 
with  that  tongue ;  but  after  much  inquiry  it  was  ascertained 
that,  in  her  childhood,  she  had  had  as  nurse  a  native  of  the 
French  province  of  Brittany,  the  dialect  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  same  Cymric  stock  as  Welsh.  The  lady  had  dur¬ 
ing  those  early  years  learned  a  good  deal  of  the  dialect,  hut 
had  entirely  forgotten  it  in  later  life,  until  her  attack  of  ill¬ 
ness  produced  some  inexplicable  change  in  the  mental 
action.  This  case  was  in  every  way  remarkable ;  for  the 
lapse  of  memory  was  in  the  native  tongue,  while  the 
language  brought  vividly  into  action  was  that  which  she 
had  only  heard  during  some  of  her  child-years.  In  all 
probability  it  was  not  really  Welsh,  but  something  like  it. 

The  same  physician  gives  the  particulars  of  another  in¬ 
stance,  wherein  an  English  lady,  during  the  progress  of  re¬ 
covery  from  an  apoplectic  attack,  suddenly  began  to  address 
her  attendants  in  French,  and  did  not  resume  her  native 
English  utterances  until  convalescent.  Here,  as  in  the 
last-mentioned  case,  a  secondary  language  for  a  time  over¬ 
powered  the  primary.  In  what  way  a  former  state  of  men¬ 
tal  action  is  thus  revived  is  a  mystery  which  physicians 
and  metaphysicians  are  alike  unable  at  present  to  solve. 

Abernethy,  the  great  surgeon,  had  to  attend  a  man  who 
was  born  in  France,  but  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  England,  and  had  for  many  years  almost  entirely 
lost  the  habit  of  speaking  French.  An  injury  in  the  head 
brought  him  under  the  care  of  Abernethy,  who  observed 
that  the  man  spoke  scarcely  anything  but  French  during 
his  illness  ;  the  other  language  was  for  a  time  in  oblivion. 

There  was  a  case  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  some  years 
ago,  in  which  real  Welsh,  not  merely  a  foreign  dialect  de¬ 
rived  from  the  same  stock,  was  resuscitated.  A  patient 
was  in  a  state  of  stupor,  owing  to  an  injury  in  the  head. 
On  his  partial  recovery  be  spoke  a  language  which  nobody 
in  the  hospital  understood,  but  which  on  further  inquiry 
was  found  to  be  Welsh.  Tracing  back  the  man's  history, 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  a  Welshman,  but  bad  not 
been  in  his  native  country  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  his  life  English  had  driven  Welsh 
from  his  mind ;  but  under  the  influence  of  his  illness  Welsh 
had  reasserted  itself,  and  had  in  its, turn  driven  out  the  In¬ 
truder. 

Sometimes  erudite  men  lose  their  acquirements,  in  a  par¬ 
tial  degree  and  for  a  temporary  period,  in  a  very  inexplica¬ 
ble  manner.  Dr.  Beattie  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who,  when  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  head, 
lost  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  as  if  it  had  been  a  concrete 
something  which  the  blow  had  knocked  out  in  its  entirety. 
In  other  instances  a  special  foreign  language  seems  to  be 
selected  j>y  the  brain,  not  for  expulsion,  but  for  intensified 
reception.  Dr.  Gregory  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  clergy¬ 
man,  while  laboring  under  a  disease  of  the  brain,  spoke 


nothing  but  Hebrew.  This,  it  was  found  on  inquiry,  was 
the  last  language  which  be  had  learned;  it  overpowered 
alike  his  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  when  his  mind  was 
temporarily  thrown  off  its  balance. 

In  all  the  above  described  instances  there  was  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  two  or  more  languages,  and  a  virtual  suppression 
of  one  of  them  during  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain. 
The  main  difference  was  this :  that  some  of  the  patients  tem¬ 
porarily  lost  their  original  native  tongue,  whereas  in  other 
cases  an  acquired  foreign  language  was  the  one  which  suf¬ 
fered  eclipse.  How  far  a  man  can  really  forget  a  particular 
language  during  all  the  later  half  of  his  life,  can  never  be 
known  unless  he  suffers  under  some  kind  of  malady  in  the 
mind  or  brain ;  something  else  then  assumes  the  real  mas- 
I  tery  over  him,  and  memory  undergoes  strange  evolutions. 

!  Other  curious  instances  of  forgetfulness  are  worthy  of 
j  notice,  not  relating  to  a  complete  language,  but  to  words 
and  names  which  form  the  elements  of  a  language  when 
built  up  into  a  system. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  records  an  instance  of  a  gentleman 
!  who  uniformly  called  his  snuff-box  a  hogshead.  When  re- 
I  minded  of  the  error  he  probably  recognized  it,  but  his  ten¬ 
dency  was  nevertheless  in  this  direction.  His  physician 
hypothetically  traced  the  oddity  to  an  early  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  association  of  ideas  ;  the  gentleman  had  been  a  to¬ 
bacco  merchant  in  Virginia,  and  had  had  his  attention  well 
occupied  with  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  boxes  of  snufl. 
This  may  not  be  a  sufficient  explanation,  but  it  was  the 
only  one  that  suggested  itself ;  as  he  made  no  similar  blun¬ 
der  with  other  words.  Certainly  a  greater  difficulty  was 
presented  by  the  gentleman  who  always  called  coals  paper 
■  and  paper  coals  —  systematically,  as  it  would  appear,  trans¬ 
posing  the  meanings  of  the  two  words.  Both  substances, 
it  is  true,  are  used  in  lighting  a  fire ;  but  this  fact  does  not 
suffice  to  solve  the  puzzle. 

An  inability  to  remember  the  names  of  things  sometimes 
presents  itself  in  a  remarkable  way.  A  gentleman,  engaged 
in  extensive  agricultural  aflairs,  eould  not  remember  the 
spoken  names  of  things,  but  recognized  them  directly  when 
written.  He  arranged  his  daily  duties  accordingly,  with  a 
degree  of  success  that  could  hardly  be  expected  under  such 
strange  circumstances.  He  kept  before  him  in  his  business 
room  a  list  of  the  words  which  were  most  likely  to  occur  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  workmen.  When  any  one  of  his 
men  wished  to  communicate  with  him  on  any  subject,  the 
master  listened  attentively  to  what  was  said  ;  the  sound  of 
the  words  did  not  convey  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  the  things 
or  commodities  signified,  but  it  did  suggest  to  him  written 
words,  which  he  tnerefore  proceeded  to  consult ;  the  sight 
of  the  letters  forming  those  words  at  once  gave  him  the 
necessary  clue  to  the  meaning.  The  process  was  note¬ 
worthy  ;  the  sound  of  a  word,  when  spoken,  suggested  the 
shape  of  the  word  when  written,  and  this  shape  suggested 
the  idea  or  mental  picture  of  the  thing  signified.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  permanent  peculiarity  of  mind,  or  at 
least,  of  long  continuance,  unconnected  with  any  particular 
malady.  In  another  case,  which  came  under  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Gregory,  a  lady,  consequent  on  an  apoplectic  fit,  lost 
her  memory  of  names,  but  retained  it  for  things.  Although 
a  good  housewife,  she  could  only  direct  her  servants  and 
tradespeople  by  pointing  to  the  things  concerning  which 
I  she  meant  to  speak.  All  went  on  well  in  regard  to  the 
other  words  of  a  sentence :  but  when  she  came  to  the 
names  of  things,  memory  failed  her,  and  she  could  only 
convey  her  meaning  by  pointing. 

A  singular  variation  from  this  type  is  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  names  of  persons  —  not  that  mere  heedlessness  which 
leads  some  persons  to  speak  of  Mr.  Thing’emy  or  Mr. 
What’s-his-name,  but  a  real  inability  to  calf  to  mind  the 
particular  word  or  name  belonging  to  a  particular  person. 
A  gentleman,  after  a  brain  attack,  knew  his  friends  per- 
feedy,  but  could  not  remember  their  names.  Walking  one 
day  in  the  street,  he  met  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he  was 
very  anxious  to  communicate  something  relating  to  a  mut¬ 
ual  friend.  After  various  ineffectual  attempts  to  make 
him  understand,  he  at  last  seized  him  hy  the  arm,  and 
dragged  him  through  several  streets  to  the  house  of  the 
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penoD  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  pointed  to  the  name-  j  driven  from  his  memory.  After  the  lapse  of  a  consider- 
plate  on  the  door.  Not  until  He  had  appealed  to  this  re-  j  able  time,  his  recollection  of  the  incidents  began  to  return  ; 
minder  could  he  recall  the  proper  name ;  the  features  or  i  but  this  was  only  by  repeatedly  riding  to  and  around  the 

the  inscribed  name  would  suflice,  but  without  one  or  the  |  spot  where  they  occurred.  The  sight  of  the  various  ob- 

other  of  these^  the  recollection  refused  to  do  its  work.  i  jects  gradually  recalled  the  circumstaimes  of  the  journey 

Many^  vagaries  of  memory  present  themselves,  which  could  |  during  which  the  accident  had  occurred,  and  then  of  the 
with  difficulty  be  grouj^d  in  any  sjrstematic  way.  There  accident  itself. 

is  one  case  on  record  in  which  a  vivifying  of  the  memory  |  Memory  alike  of  piersons,  things,  and  words  has  some- 
for  poetry  occurred  in  a  remarkable  manner.  An  eminent  times  been  blunted  or  blinded  by  temporary  malady,  and 
medical  man  told  Dr.  Abercrombie  that,  during  a  fever,  then  recovered  by  degrees.  Wepfer  relates  that  a  gentle- 
but  without  any  accompaniment  of  delirium,  he  on  one  oc-  ’  man,  recovering  from  an  apoplectic  attack,  was  found  to 
casion  repeated  long  passages  from  Homer,  which  he  could  1  know  nobody,  and  to  remember  nothing.  After  several 
not  do  when  in  good^  health.  The  result  of  former  study  I  weeks  he  began  to  know  his  friends,  to  remember  words, 
showed  itself  at  a  time  when  the  mind  was  a  little  un-  |  and  to  learn  or  re-learn  a  little  of  his  native  language  and 

hinged,  brightened  by  some  mysterious  flash.  The  same  a  little  Latin.  When  urged  to  read  more  than  a  few 

authority  was  told  by  another  friend  that,  during  a  fever,  words  at  a  time,  he  said,  “  I  formerly  understood  these 
he  had  a  vivid  recollection  all  at  once  of  the  circumstances  things,  but  do  not  now.”  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  bear, 
of  a  journey  to  the  Highlands  which  he  had  made  long  be-  this  consciousness  of  a  former  power  no  longer  possessed, 
fore;  the  whole  came  before  him  again,  including  many  ... 

minute  particulars  which  he  had  entirely  forgotten  since 
the  period  of  the  actual  journey  itself.' 

An  instance  of  an  affecting  kind  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 

Conolly,  relating  to  a  young  clergyman  who  sustained  an  morbid  state  of  the  brain  had  brought  on  complete  oblivion 
injury  of  the  head  just  when  he  was  about  to  be  married,  of  all  the  events  of  four  years,  leaving  the  mind  possessed 
He  became  permanently  deranged,  and  lived  in  this  condi-  of  recollections  concerning  earlier  and  later  tacts.  A 
tion  to  the  age  of  eighty.  One  thought,  and  one  only,  shock,  not  amounting  to  a  mental  injury,  has  been  found 
seemed  to  remain  in  his  poor  shattered  mind.  He  talked  ih  a  similar  way  to  expel  the  recollection  of  a  portion  of 
of  nothing  but  his  approaching  wedding,  and  expressed  time. 

eager  anticipations  for  the  arrival  of  the  happy  day.  One  instance  of  forgetting  a  language  (the  last  which 

A  surgeon  was  thrown  from  his  horse  while  riding  in  the  we  have  room  to  notice  here)  has  been  narrated  by  Dr. 
country,  and  was  carried  into  an  adjoining  house  in  a  state  Rush,  and  is  unquestionably  very  curious.  An  American 
of  insensibility.  ^  AVhen  he^  had  recovered  his  senses  he  de-  student,  of  considerable  attainments,  was  stricken  down  with 
scribed  the  accident  distinctly,  and  gave  minute,  direc-  fever.  On  slowly  recovering,  it  was  found  that  he  had  lost 
tions  concerning  his  own  treatment.  In  particular,  he  re-  all  his  acquired  knowledge.  When  his  health  was  restored, 
quested  that  he  might  be  immediately  bled.  The  bleeding  he  bravely  resolved  to  begin  over  again,  and  pick  up  that 
was  repeated,  at  his  own  desire,  after  two  hours ;  and  he  which  he  had  lost.  He  took  up  the  Latin  grammar,  went 
talked  connectedly  regArding  his  feelings  and  the  state  of  through  the  elementary  part,  and  was  beginning  to  construe ; 
his  pulse,  exchanging  opinions  thereon  with  the  medical  whenrone  day,  in  making  a  strong  effort  to  recollect  a  part 
friend  who  attended  him.  In  the  evening  he  was  so  much  of  his  lesson,  the  whole  of  his  lost  impressions  suddenly 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  be  removed  to  his  own  house  ;  flashed  upon  his  mind  ;  and  he  found  himself  at  once  in 
and  his  friend  accompanied  him  in  the  carriage.  During  possession  of  all  his  former  acquirements, 
the  ride  a  singular  change  took  place  in  the  condition  of 

the  patient’s  memory.  As  tljey  drew  near  the  house,  the  — 

friend  made  some  observation  as  to  the  necessity  or  desira¬ 
bility  of  caution  in  approaching  the  wife  and  family,  to  SPOT, 

avoid  giving  too  sudden  a  shock ;  when,  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  discovered  that  the  patient  had  lost  ail  recollec-  “Is your  master  at  home?  ” 
tion  of  having  either  wife  or  children.  This  condition  con-  “  No,  sir;  please,  he’s  gone  down  the  town.” 

tinued  during  the  following  day  ;  it  was  only  on  the  third  No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  a  shaggy  setter, 

day,  and  after  further  bleeding,  that  the  circumstances  of  that  had  been  quietly  giving  me  a  wag  of  recognition, 
his  past  life  began  to  recur  to  his  mind  —  one  idea  sug-  bounded  by  me,  dashed  down  the  gravel  path,  out  of  the 
gesting  another,  until  the  mental  man  was  himself  again.  gate,  and  then  along  the  road  towards  the  town  as  hard  as 
Dr.  Abercrombie  was  once  called  upon  to  render  medical  he  could  bound, 
aid  to  a  boy  who  had  fallen  fbom  a  wall,  and  struck  his  “  There,  sir —  now  who’d  ha’  thought  o’  that,  him  going 
head  against  a  stone  which  lay  at  its  foot.  He  was  carried  off  in  that  way,  when  master’s  gone  sick  visiting  and  didn’t 
home  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  he  soon  recov-  want  the  dog  wi’  him?  He  knows  as  well  as  could  be 

ered,  but  with  his  memory  twisted  a  little  awry.  He  had  what  it  meant  when  I  said  down  town  ;  and  now  he’ll  find 

no  recollection  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him.  master  out,  and  he’ll  be  so  cross,  master  will,  when  he  gets 
He  felt  that  his  head  was  hurt,  but  bad  no  idea  how  he  had  back.” 

received  the  injury.  After  a  time  the  facts  dawned  upon  “  Didn’t  he  know  that  the  vicar  was  out?  ”  I  said, 
him  one  by  one.  He  recollected  fhat  he  had  struck  his  “  Bless  you,  no,  sir  1  ”  said  the  girl.  “  When  master 

head  against  a  stone;  but  cotlld  not  recall  to  mind  how  he  don’t  want  Spot  along  wi’  him  he  slips  off;  and  then,  as 

had  come  to  do  so.  After  another  interval  he  recollected  soon  as  the  dog  has  hunted  about  from  room  to  room  and 
that  he  had  been  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  and  had  fallen  from  can’t  find  him,  he  begins  to  whine  and  chunther  about,  and 
it  and  struck  against  a  stone ;  but  'could  not  remember  would  run  off  to  look  for  him  only  we  keep  one  o’  master’s 
where  the  wall  was.  After  some  time  longer,  he  recollected  old  hats  on  purpose,  and  bring  it  out  and  show  it  him, 
the  locality  of  the  wall,  and  the  minor  incidents  of  the  mis-  when  he  thinks  master  ain’t  gone  out,  and  goes  and  lies 
hap.  The  memory  seems  to  have  buckled  to  its  work  step  down  by  the  fire.  We  did  so  this  morning,  and  he  was  as 
by  step,  using  each  stage  as  a  starting-point  for  further  ad-  good  as  could  be  until  you  came,  sir,  and  he  heard  me  say 
vance.  down  town,  when  you  saw  how  he  shot  off';  and  I  couldn’t 

The  same  gradual  process  was  displayed  by  a  gentle-  help  it,  sir  —  now,  could  I,  sir  ?  ” 
man,  mentioned  by  Pritchard,  who  suffered  a  severe  in-  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  sided  with  the  vicar’s  maid, 
jury  in  the  head  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  After  a  slow  Jane ;  and  then,  following  the  example  of  the  dog,  I  re¬ 
recovery,  it  was  found  that  he  had  lost  all  recollection  of  traced  my  steps  towards  the  town,  and  in  ten  minutes  had 
the  accident ;  he  knew  that  he  had  been  ill,  but  the  cause  forgotten  all  about  vicar,  dog,  maid,  and  her  account  of 
of  the  illness  he  had  to  learn  from  others.  Even  some  of  Spot’s  instinct ;  but  I  was  roused  to  a  recollection  of  what 
the  incidents  immediately  before  the  disaster  were  equally  I  had  beard  by  the  dog  himself,  who  came  full  rush  out  of 


Sometimes  the  thing  torgotten  is  not  one  particular  lan¬ 
guage,  but  the  whole  range  of  events  within  a  particular 
number  of  months  or  years.  'Very  curious  instances  of 
this  have  been  olaced  uDon  record.  In  one  instance  a 
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the  surgeon’s  garden,  and  darted  off  towards  a  private  res-  ' 
idence  a  little  back  from  the  road,  on  the  other  side.  Here, 
however,  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in  finding  the  object  of  j 
his  quest,  and,  amused  by  his  eagerness,  1  watched  the  I 
dog  go  from  garden  to  garden,  and  from  house  to  house,  in  ! 
search  of  his  master,  but  still  without  success.  Now  he  ! 
looked  up  the  street  and  now  down  ;  he  peered  into  every  i 
shop  that  his  master  frequented  ;  and  every  now  and  then, 
as  if  some  sudden  thought  had  seized  him,  he  would  bound 
off  in  a  fresh  direction. 

Perseverance  seldom  goes  unrewarded.  After  a  good 
half-hour’s  search,  Spot  must  have  found  out  where  his 
master  sojourned,  for  I  saw  him  sitting  quietly  outside 
Widow  Whitman’s  door  —  a  sure  inde.x  that  the  vicar  was 
within.  , 

There  was  a  certain  pleasure,  no  doubt,  attached  to  the 

Eossession  of  so  intelligent  an  animal  as  Spot,  but  it  must 
ave  been  unpleasant  at  times  to  have  so  shadow-like  a 
companion,  without  the  shadow’s  convenience;  for,  as  I  af¬ 
terwards  learned  from  the  vicar  himself,  it  was  a  work  of 
difficulty  to  get  away  without  Spot,  and  he  corroborated  in 
every  particular  the  maid’s  statements. 

But  he  was  a  capitally  behaved  dog  was  Spot,  and  he 
bore  the  best  of  characters  in  the  village  from  everybody 
but  such  ladies  as  kept  cats.  It  would  be  a  hard  task,  no 
doubt,  to  find  out  the  origin  of  the  enmity  between  the  ca¬ 
nine  and  feline  races;  for  though  we  may  see  instances  in 
domestic  life  of  its  being  overcome,  yet  there  is  the  inborn 
dislike,  and  it  was  strongly  developed  in  Spot,  though  to 
the  vicarage  cat  he  was  amiability  itself.  Doubtless  he  had 
other  weak  points ;  but  the  special  failing  of  Spot  was  cats, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  furry  tabby,  sandy  or  black,  set 
the  dog  off  full  race  to  chase  the  clawing  animal  on  to  some 
wall  or  up  the  bole  of  a  tree,  where  he  would  lie  down 
panting,  his  red  tongue  lolling  out  of  his  mouth,  but  with 
a  graceful  curl  up  at  the  end,  and  watch  his  enemy  for 
hours. 

But  all  cats  were  not  afraid  of  him,  and  before  now  I 
have  known  a  fierce  Tom  turn  at  bay,  swelling  his  tail  out 
into  the  likeness  of  a  bottle-brush,  arching  his  back  till  all 
four  legs  were  close  together,  and  then,  spitting  and  swear- 
ing,  glowering  with  distended  eyes  and  bristling  with 
fierceness,  as  he  offered  battle  in  a  way  which  Spot  invari¬ 
ably  refused;  while  more  than  once  he  has  been  known  to 
retire  with  nose  bleeding  from  the  effects  of  a  rapid  “  one, 
two,”  delivered  like  lightning  upon  either  side,  and  in  pain¬ 
ful  proximity  to  Spot’s  eyes. 

Upon  such  occasions  Spot  would  stand  still  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  looking  hard  at  his  enemy,  and  then  beat  a  retreat, 
with  head  turned  over  shoulder ;  but  if,  ceasing  his  war¬ 
like,  defensive  attitude,  Tom  recommenced  flight.  Spot  was 
after  him  directly,  following  up  his  attack  until  the  cat  was 
in  safety. 

He  has  been  known  to  slay  cats;  but  as  a  rule  such  mat¬ 
ters  were  hushed  up,  and  the  vicar  tried  hard  to  break  him 
of  his  propensity,  but  in  vain.  It  was  rather  a  scandalous 
matter  that  at  such  an  abode  of  peace  and  good-will  as  the 
vicarage  a  killer  of  cats  should  be  harbored,  but  so  it  was ; 
and  more  than  one  lady  who  had  been  outraged  in  her 
feelings  by  the  loss  of  cat  or  kittens  informed  me  that  her 
conscience  would  qot  allow  her  to  go  to  church  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  that  she  considered  herself  to  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  driven  to  chapel  by  that  dog.  The  vicar  always  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  it,  for  there  must  have  been  a  pre¬ 
vious  lurking  after  the  meeting-house,  and  that  the  dog 
had  been  seized  upon  as  an  excuse. 

Ill-natured  people  talked  largely  at  the  inoffensive  old 
gentleman,  because  he  did  not  have  the  dog  shot ;  but  the 
vicar  said  he  would  not  have  him  shot  if  ne  killed  every 
cat  in  Bubblev,  for  they  were  always  scratching  in  his 
flower  beds  ana  destroying  his  choicest  seeds.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  he  said  that  he  tmlieved  it  to  be  all  his  own  doing, 
through  once  setting  Spot  after  a  black  and  white  vixen 
that  he  had  found  in  the  greenhouse,  and  who  demolished 
half  a  dozen  pots  of  geraniums  before  she  was  driven 
out 

He  never  used  to  take  any  notice  of  cats  till  then,” 
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said  the  vicar  ;  “  so  why  should  I  have  him  killed  for  what' 
is  my  fault  V  ” 

“  Try  a  muzzle,”  I  suggested. 

But  the  old  gentleman  only  shook  his  head ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  looked  what  he 
used  to  call  seemly,  for  an  elderly  clerical  gentleman  to 
go  out  with  a  dog  that  was  obliged  to  be  muzzled.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  dogs  are  muzzled  sometimes  during  the  hot  months, 
with  an  idea  that  it  is  safer,  and  to  give  confidence  to  ner¬ 
vous  people ;  but  as  a  rule  the  mouth  straps  are  put  on  to 
prevent  unnecessary  slaying  of  brother  dogs,  or  combats 
with  other  animals. 

Spot  never  interfered  with  brother  dogs,  always  passing 
them  in  a  quiet,  serious  manner  especially  his  own;  but  he 
had  a  slight  leaning  towards  cows,  taking  an  occasional 
run  in  the  fields  where  they  were,  and  causing  a  terrible 
commotion,  and  no  doubt  anti  lacteal  excitement,  as,  with 
heads  down  and  tails  up,  the  sleek  butter-producers  would 
break  into  a  lumbering  gallop,  to  Spot’s  intense  delight  so 
long  as  the  cows  ran  ;  but  come  a  stoppage,  and  let  some 
long  horned  dame,  instead  of  running,  turn  and  look  won- 
deringly  at  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  pasture, 
and  Spot  would,  as  in  the  case  of  cats,  suddenly  remember 
that  he  was  wanted  elsewhere,  and  begin  to  trot  back,  with 
the  cows  formed  into  a  semicircle,  and  following  him  up 
closely;  now  and  then,  too,  indulging  in  a  frisk  or  lumber¬ 
ing  bound  which  seemed  to  somewhat  startle  Spot,  and 
hastened  his  steps  till  he  was  outside  the  gate,  over  which 
the  cows  would  stretch  their  heads  and  stare  until  he  was 
out  of  sight. 

Spot  had  many  friends,  even  though,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  had  his  enemies.  He  was  always  a  well-fed  dog; 
but  at  various  places  in  the  village  he  could  command  a 
bone  if  he  wanted  one,  by  way  of  a  lunch,  or  to  amuse  him¬ 
self  between  meals.  But  no  one  took  greater  interest  in 
him  than  old  Mrs.  Barley,  the  sexton’s  wife ;  who,  however, 
proved  rather  too  good  a  friend,  often  nearly  killing  the 
poor  dog  with  kindness.  For  Mrs.  Barley  was  particularly 
fond  of  what  is  vulgarly  termed  “quacking;”  and  when 
she  could  not  find  a  human  being  upon  whom  to  try  her 
nostrums,  she  would  physic  the  vicar’s  dog.  Poor  old 
soul,  she  had  never  heard  of  homoeopathy,  which  would 
have  proved  a  blessing  in  her  case ;  since  very  few  shil¬ 
lings  would  have  fitted  her  out  with  a  complete  set  of 
globule  bottles,  and  she  might  have  doctored  and  doctored, 
and  never  injured  the  constitutions  of  any  of  her  patients. 

But  the  science  of  homoeopathy  had  not  invaded  the 
little  village  of  Bubbley  Parva,  and  Mrs.  Barley  used  to 
prescribe  herbal  and  mineral  remedies  —  the  minerals  be¬ 
ing  confined  to  two,  Epsom  salts,  and  that  strangely- 
scented  powder,  milk  of  sulphur ;  while  as  to  the  herbal, 
it  was  wonderful  what  she  would  do  with  camomile  tea.  I 
knew  one  medical  man  who  prescribed  chlorodyne  for 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  maladies  he  had  to  cure  ;  and  another 
who  pinned  his  faith  to  iodine  and  its  combinations,  and, 
no  doubt,  with  justice.  But  Mrs.  Barley’s  great  specific 
was  camomile  tea,  and  where  she  did  no  good  she  certainly 
did  very  little  harm  ;  while  in  a  g^reat  many  cases  the  two 
old  women  —  Mrs.  Barley  and  Dame  Nature  —  between 
them  often  patched  up  a  man,  to  the  great  injury  of  old 
Joe  Barley’s  trade. 

So  whenever  Mrs.  Barley  saw  Spot  panting  rather  heav¬ 
ily  or  a  little  rough  in  his  coat,  she  coaxed  him  in,  and,  to 
use  her  own  words,  “  made  him  a  mess,”  which  the  dog 
obediently  lapped  up. 

“  He  has  his  odd  times  and  ailings,  like  other  folks,  poor 
fellow,”  then  Mrs.  Barley  would  observe  to  her  neighbors, 
and  no  doubt  she  did  Spot  a  great  deal  of  good;  while  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  old  woman’s  kindness  was  gen¬ 
uine,  and  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward. 

No  doubt  the  vicar  looked  askance  at  Spot  when  he  was 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Fink’s  or  Miss  Stacey’s 
seat  being  vacant  in  the  old  church  ;  but  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  rather  far-seeing,  and  laboring  away  at  his  quiet, 
practical  old  sermons,  he  knew  well  enough  that  the  stray 
sheep  would  return  to  his  fold  after  a  few  months’  absence ; 
for  no  parishioner  who  left  the  church  could  ever  stand  the 
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local  preachertt  at  the  chapel  for  more  than  six  months 
without  returning  to  the  mother  building  for  tonic  doses 
from  the  vicar  to  restore  his  shattered  religious  nerves. 
The  men,  no  doubt,  meant  well,  and  considered  that  they 
had  had  calls  to  the  work  ;  but  for  all  that  it  was  rather 
painful  to  sit  and  hear  Mortiss,  the  carpenter,  hammering 
and  stammering,  and  introducing  his  favorite  elocutionary 
form  of  questioning,  “  Is  it  becoss  —  is  it  becoss  V  ”  or 
Black,  the  tinman,  who  took  a  text,  and  then  hammered 
awhile  before  putting  it  in  a  sort  of  mill,  and  then  —  blind 
old  horse  that  he  was  —  going  round  and  round  in  the 
same  old  circle,  till  half  his  audience  had  sought  refuge  in 
sleep.  Then  there  was  Bracebit,  the  tailor,  a  very  strong 
man  in  “  the  church,”  a  pale,  serious  man,  who  adopted 
serai-clerical  vests  of  his  own  make,  and  always  wore  white 
cravats  of  the  stidest  and  broadest  —  the  man  who,  before 
dazzling  his  hearers  with  the  glories  of  heaven,  led  them 
to  it  by  degrees,  and  introduced  them  to  the  palace  “  where 
Queen  Victoria  was  seated  upon  her  throne,  her  crown 
upon  her  head,  and  surrounded  by  her  brilliant  courtiers 
with  their  enchantments,”  whatever  those  enchantments 
might  be.  It  was  very  irreverent  to  think  so,  no  doubt ; 
but  after  the  enchantiug  description  of  her  Majesty,  some 
of  his  hearers  would  have  been  rather  disappointed  if  they 
had  gazed  upon  the  plainly  dresseil  widow  lady  who  sits 
at  the  head  of  this  vast  empire.  They  might  have  been 
disposed  to  exclaim,  like  the  old  countryman  ■  in  the  song 
upon. being  introduced  to  a  sight  of  George  III., 

“  Is  that  the  King  that  I  sees  there ! 

I  seed  a  chap  at  Bartlemy  Fair 

More  like  a  King  than  that  chap  there.” 

But  Bracebit  meant  well,  though  he  always  divided  his 
sermon  into  six  parts,  and  then  contrived  to  get  those  six 
parts  and  their  threads  hopelessly  entangled  before  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  hour  he  always  allowed  himself  had  elapsed. 
His  tliscourses  were  always  a  hopeless  maze  to  himself 
and  to  those  who  listened,  though  he  never  lacked  fluency 
but  kept  on  without  a  pause,  leading  you  here  and  there, 
and  showering  down  quotations  upon  your  head.  He 
would  take  you  into  his  maze  at  Genesis,  and  then,  after 
a  weary  wander,  bring  you  out  somewhere  amongst  the 
Epistles  ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  pflbrts,  he  never  reached  Reve¬ 
lation.  He  often  took  it  as  a  starting  point,  being  rather 
fond  of  the  imagery  the  book  contains ;  but  upon  these 
occasions  he  travelled  backwards,  if  he  did  not  always. 

“  VVe  can  preach  without  a  book,  eh,  Mr.  Black  V  ”  he 
would  say  to  the  tinman  ;  and  then  they  would  both  laugh 
pleasantly  at  the  want  of  ability  in  the  gray-headed  old 
university  man,  who  always  took  his  clearly  written,  care¬ 
fully  worded  sermons  into  the  pulpit  with  him,  and 
preached  calmly,  earnestly,  and  practically  for  about  five 
and  twenty  minutes ;  while  Spot  lay  patiently  winking  in 
the  porch,  with  his  head  resting  upon  one  of  old  .Joe  Bar¬ 
ley’s  big  boots,  till  the  last  word  was  uttered,  when  he 
would  jump  up  and  trot  round  to  the  vestry  door,  and  wait 
for  his  master’s  advent. 

The  old  vicar  saw  matters  in  their  real  light :  and  though 
he  objected  to  Spot’s  cat  hunts,  yet  he  knew  well  enough 
that  no  quiet,  thoughtful  person  would  leave  the  old  wor¬ 
ship  for  so  trivial  a  cause,  and  judged  correctly  enough 
that  matters  would  right  themselves.  He  never  told  the 
recanting  ones  of  their  failings,  but  had  many  a  quiet 
chuckle  to  himself  upon  the  weakness  of  human  nature  in 
general. 

There  were  some  houses  where  Spot  was  welcome  for 
his  master’s  sake,  and  some  where  he  was  not ;  and  by 
means  of  his  delicate,  sensitive  organization  the  dog  could 
tell  where  he  should  enter  and  where  refrain ;  consequently 
there  were  a  number  of  nooks  and  corners  where,  some 
time  or  another  in  the  afternoon,  you  would  find  Spot  — 
generally  pleasant,  dry,  sunny  niches,  where  he  could  bask 
in  the  sun  while  waiting  for  his  master,  ready  to  trot  on 
to  the  next  calling-place.  And  when  Spot  was  on  duty 
after  this  fashion,  he  was  a  fixture  pro  tem.  No  wanton 
dog  could  tempt  him  away,  no  friendly  whistle,  no  travel¬ 
ling  cat.  Why,  he  would  not  even  stir  for  a  bone ;  and. 


I  if  you  wished  him  to  partake  of  your  bounty,  you  must 
i  place  it  within  reach.  Spot  seemed  to  consider  that  his 
'  master  was  under  his  charge,  and  a  strong,  religious  sense 
of  duty  undoubtedly  pervaded  the  dog’s  being ;  while  it 
I  was  rare  indeed  that  you  encountered  the  venerable  old 
I  gentleman  without  the  dapple-coated  dog  being  close  at 
I  his  heels.  Visiting,  gardening,  it  was  all  the  same :  while 
the  task  of  carrying  a  glove  seemed  to  make  the  dog  su- 
!  premely  happy.  Why,  there  was  a  stained  place  in  the 
I  middle  of  the  vicar’s  old  silk  umbrella,  caused  by  Spot 
I  carrying  it  crosswise  in  his  mouth,  like  a  huge  bitt,  and 
getting  his  head  wrenched  first  on  one  and  then  upon  the 
other  side,  as  he  encountered  legs  and  posts  in  his  travels. 
He  was  especially  clever  with  a  cross-handled  basket,  and 
was  often  the  bearer  of  fruit  or  some  other  token  of  the 
old  gentleman’s  kindness  to  his  parishioners — carrying  it 
carefully  to  its  destination  —  sure  now  of  a  welcome  when 
the  vicar  raised  the  latch  to  admit  him  to  the  cottage  they 
sought. 

“  I  taught  un  to  pull  ta  little  bell,  the  ting  tang,  sir,”  .Toe 
Barley  said.  “  Ta  vicar  always  used  to  get  to  ta  church 
at  ten  minks  to  ’leven,  and  then  ta  dog  would  come  to  me, 
and  I  let  him  hold  o’  ta  end  of  ta  rope.  He  never  did  no 
good,  sir,  only  tugged,  I  rung ;  but  pleased  un,  and  he’d 
pull  away  like  owt.  He  were  a  good  dog,  sir;  and  we  kep’ 
him  ta  six  months  he  lived  arter  vicar  died,  and  I  never 
told  nobody,  sir.  But  when  owd  Spot  giv’  up  —  bein’  al- 
j  ways  ailin’  like  arter  his  maester  died,  and  the  missus 
,  never  able  to  do  him  no  good  wi’  her  brewins  —  when  he 
1  giv’  up  and  died,  I  says  to  myself,  I  says,  ‘  You  were  nob- 
I  but  a  beast.  Spot,  and  ’taint  right  p’raps,  but  I’m  part 
I  maester  here,  and  no  one  need  know  nowt  about  it.’  So  I 
shoulthers  my  owd  mattock  and  shovel,  and  I  makes  him 
a  little  grave  close  aside  the  owd  vicar’s  vault;  and  that’s 
where  owd  Spot  lies,  raight  or  wrong  —  bein’  ta  first  dog  I 
ever  know’d  buried  in  ta  churchyard.” 


STRANGE,  BUT  TRUE. 

BT  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Among  the  terrible  phenomena  connected  with  the  vice 
of  intemperance,  the  one  most  to  be  dreaded  is  that  least 
spoken  of  by  temperance  advocates ;  I  allude  to  the  delu¬ 
sion  the  unhappy  victim  of  this  vice  is  very  frequently 
under  —  that  he  is  haunted  by  a  phantom,  whose  mission 
it  is  to  prevent  his  return  to  the  paths  of  sobriety.  And 
this  omission  on  the  part  of  the  temperance  advocates  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  delusion  is  very  common 
among  habitual  drunkards.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a 
physician  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in  England  who  has  not  had 
one  or  more  cases  of  the  kind  under  his  notice. 

This  delusion  has  also  a  feature  of  interest  about  it  dis¬ 
tinct  from  its  psychological  phenomena.  It  frequently  so 
much  resembles  the  medimval  tales  of  individuals  who  had 
sold  themselves  to  the  fieml,  and  afterwards,  repenting  of 
their  bargain,  had  endeavored  inefifectually  to  break  it, 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  dipsomania,  im¬ 
agined  by  our  forefathers  to  be  demoniacal  possession,  was 
a  very  common  mistake  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  a  singular 
study  to  trace  out  how  many  poor  wretches  have  suffered 
at  the  stake  for  imaginary  crimes  connected  with  sorcery, 
which,  after  a.11,  were  merely  the  effects  of  habitual  drunk¬ 
enness  bringing  on  this  peculiar  phase  of  insanity. 

The  particular  phenomenon  I  allude  to  as  common  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  in  the  present  day,  is  that  the 
victim  of  drunkenness  imagines  that  a  phantom  appears  to 
him  whenever  he  attempts  to  recede  from  his  bargain  with 
the  evil  one,  or,  according  to  our  modern  ideas,  to  return 
to  the  paths  of  sobriety,  and,  pertinaciously  following  hina, 
drives  the  unhappy  wretch  to  continue  his  habit  till  it 
forces  him  into  the  grave.  So  close  did  the  affinity  b^ 
tween  the  mediteval  tales  and  the  present  drunkard’s 

iihantom  appear  to  me,  that  I  determined  to  make  a  col- 
ection  of  the  latter  cases,  in  order,  at  some  convenient 
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season,  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  so  as 
to  add  one  more  effort  —  and,  perhaps,  as  fruitless  as  the 
many  that  have  already  been  made  —  to  stem  the  increas¬ 
ing  misery  occasioned  by  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  occurred  which  obliged  me  to  delay 
the  publication  of  the  whole  collection.  One  among  the 
number,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  I 
now  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

Some  thirty  years  since,  there  resided  at  X - ,  a  flour¬ 

ishing  city  in  the  north  of  Italy,  an  English  gentleman, 
whom  I  will  designate  by  the  name  of  Smith,  admitting 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  an  assumed  one.  At  the 
time  of  my  making  his  acquaintance  he  was  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  of  middle  height,  and, 
although  not  decidedly  handsome,  had  a  very  intelligent 
cast  of  countenance.  He  was  well  educated,  had  naturally 
courteous  manners,  and  was  generous  and  charitable. 

With  all  Smith’s  good  qualities  he  had  one  besetting 
fault,  which  went  far  to  neutralize  his  many  virtues;  or,  to 
tell  the  strict  truth,  he  was  a  confirmed  drunkard.  He  had 
acquired  the  habit  in  England,  and  in  Italy,  where  he  was 
under  little  subjection  to  his  family,  it  increased  in  inten¬ 
sity. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  failing  was,  that  it  shut  him 
out  from  the  better  class  of  Italian  society,  by  whom  intem¬ 
perance  is  justly  considered  as  a  filthy  and  degrading  vice  ; 
while  many  of  the  worst  portion  of  the  Italian  young  men 
in  the  city  collected  round  him,  tempted  by  his  great  liber¬ 
ality  and  unbounded  hospitality  to  ignore  his  faults,  or 
rather,  they  encouraged  him  in  them,  they  profiting  to  a 
reat  extent  by  bis  failing.  It  is  only  justice  to  Smith, 
owever,  to  state  that  his  senses  were  not  entirely  dead¬ 
ened  to  the  degrading  course  of  life  he  was  leading. 
Naturally  gentlemanly  and  high-spirited,  he  felt  keenly  the 
tacit  refusal  of  the  better  class  of  Italians  to  associate  with 
him.  So  keenly,  indeed,  did  he  feel  this  aversion,  that  he 
made  several  attempts  to  break  bimself  of  his  habit,  and 
at  last  so  far  succeeded  that  he  would  frequently  keep 
sober  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  together.  And  then 
again  would  come  over  him  the  irresistible  temptation  to 
return  to  his  old  habit,  and  in  it  he  would  indulge  for 
nearly  the  same  space  of  time  he  had  remained  sober. 

He  possessed  another  noteworthy  feature  frenuently  to 
be  detected  in  these  occasional  drunkards,  that  when  sober 
a  more  amiable  or  gentlemanly  man  it  wcqld  have  been 
difficult  to  meet  with,  or  a  greater  ruffian  and  blackguard 
when  in  a  drunken  fit.  His  violence  would  then,  however, 
be  restrained  by  bis  parasitical  friends,  so  that  he  was 
seldom  allowed  to  make  himself  publicly  obnoxious,  or  at 
any  rate  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  to  call  down  on  him 
the  courteous  remonstrances  of  the  police. 

Although  the  city  of  X— —  was  my  headquarters  in 
Ital^,  I  w  as  frequently  obliged  to  leave  it  on  matters  of 
business  for  three  weeks  to  a  month  at  a  time.  On  my 
return  after  one  of  these  absences.  Smith  paid  me  a  visit. 
He  appeared  in  much  better  health  than  usual,  and  in 
ood  spirits.  Moreover,  there  was  a  remarkable  change  in 
is  diess,  which,  althou|h  it  could  hardly  have  been  called 
slovenly,  had  generally  in  it  an  affected  air  of  carelessness, 
as  if  he  were  totally  indifferent  to  what  others  thought  of 
his  appearance.  He  was  now,  on  the  contrary,  remark¬ 
ably  well  dressed,  in'  excellent  taste,  and  his  clothes,  it 
was  easy  to  j^ceive,  had  been  made  by  an  expert  tailor. 
After  conversing  together  on  indifferent  subjects  for  some 
little  time,  be  said  to  me,  — 

“  I  have  at  last  determined  to  break  myself  of  my  un¬ 
fortunate  habit,  and  have  no  doubt  I  shall  succeed.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  come  to  that  conclusion,” 

I  replied.  “You  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  contribute 
greatly  to  your  happiness ;  but  it  is  no  use  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  if  you  do  not  resolutely  abide  by  it.  You  ' 
must  remember  how  often  you  have  already  come  to  the 
same  decision  on  the  subject,  and  never  had  the  constancy 
to  keep  it.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  he  said,  “  the  present  case  is  quite 
different.  I  have  now  a  stimulus  which  I  never  had  be¬ 
fore.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  have  fallen  desper¬ 


ately  in  love,  and  am  going  to  be  married.  I  am  sure  you 
will  admit  that,  whatever  my  failings  may  have  been  dur¬ 
ing  my  bachelorhood,  things  will  be  very  difterent  wiih 
me  as  a  married  man.” 

“  I  congratulate  you  on  your  determination,  and  sincerely 
hope  you  will  keep  it,”  I  said.  “  And  now  tell  me  who  is 
the  young  lady  ?  ” 

Smith  told  me  she  was  of  a  highly  respectable  family, 
the  daughter  of  a  widow,  and  that  she  was  a  very  pretty 
and  amiable  girl,  very  intelligent,  and  would  no  doubt 
make  him  an  excellent  wife.  They  had  applied  for  a  dis¬ 
pensation  from  the  Pope  for  a  Catholic  to  marry  a  Protes¬ 
tant,  and  hoped  it  would  soon  arrive,  and  immediately 
afterwards  they  were  to  be  united.  In  fact,  he  hoped  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  all  would  be  over,  and  that  he 
would  be  a  married  man. 

The  next  day  Smith  introduced  me  to  his  future  bride, 
who  was  about  as  fine  a  specimen  of  Italian  beauty  of  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  school  as  I  ever  saw.  I  must  say  (hat 
as  I  gazed  on  the  poor  girl  I  did  not  look  on  her  future 
prospects  without  some  misgivings.  The  marriage  had 
been  concocted  no  doubt  by  her  friends  from  the  worldly 
advantages  a  union  with  so  wealthy  a  man  would  bring 
with  it,  rather  than  out  of  any  consideration  for  the  poor 
girl’s  happiness.  Should  Smith,  after  his  marriage,  again 
return  to  his  drunken  habits,  what  a  life  would  she  lead 
—  if,  in  fact,  she  could  live  under  the  treatment  she  might 
possibly  then  receive.  The  affair  was,  however,  concluded, 
and  all  interference  on  my  part  would  have  been  useless, 
so  I  remained  silent  on  the  subject. 

The  dispensation  at  last  arrived  ■  a  brilliant  marriage 
took  place  in  one  cf  the  principal, churches  of  the  city; 
and,  the  ceremony  over.  Smith  started  on  a  wedding  trip 

for  Venice.  About  a  week  afterwards  I  left  X -  for 

Rome,  where  I  remained  without  receiving  any  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  for  more  than  three 

months.  I  then  returned  to  X - ,  and  made  inquiries  of 

a  mutual  friend  respecting  Smith,  how  he  had  conducted 
himself  during  my  absence. 

“  Oh  !  it’s  all  over  with  him,”  he  replied.  “  He  behaved 
very  well  for  the  first  five  weeks,  when  his  old  habit  broke 
out  again,  and  he  committed  more  than  one  terrible  assault 
on  his  wife.  Her  family  were  at  last  obliged  to  interfere, 
and  they  were  separated.  She  has  returned  to  her  mother, 
and  they  are  now  living  in  Turin  ;  and  Smith  has  been 
informed  by  the  police  that  if  in  any  manner  he  attempts 
to  interfere  with  her,  or  annoy  her,  he  will  be  arrested.” 
1  I  now  called  on  Smith  in  his  new  abode,  and  found  him 
at  home.  His  appearance  was  very  different  from  what  it 
had  been  at  the  time  I  left  him.  He  was  then  in  good 
health  and  spirits ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  appeared 
low-spirited  and  miserable.  Pretending  1  had  heard  noth¬ 
ing,  1  inquired  after  his  wife.  For  some  moments  he  made 
no  reply,  and  then,  the  tears  starting  to  his  eyes,  he  said 
to  me,  — 

“  My  dear  fellow,  it’s  of  no  use  my  concealing  matters 
from  you.  My  wife  has  left  me.” 

1  assumed  a  look  of  great  surprise,  but  made  no  re¬ 
mark. 

“  It’s  all  my  own  fault,”  he  continued ;  “  I  cannot  blame 
her  tor  it,  dear  girl.  I  must,  however,  get  you  to  play  the 
part  of  peace-maker  between  us.  I  know  she  has  a  great 
respect  for  you,  and  if  any  one  can  do  it,  you  can.” 

“  Candidly,  Smith,”  I  said,  “  1  don’t  like  interfering,  and 
that  for  both  your  sakes.  In  one  of  your  drunken  fits  you 
might  either  kill  her  or  inflict  on  her  some  serious  injury. 
You  must  be  perfectly  well  aware  you  are  not  master  of 
your  actions  on  those  occasions ;  and  strong  as  your  deter¬ 
mination  at  the  present  time  to  remain  sober  may  be,  it  is 
no  guarantee  that  you  will  keep  so ;  and  1  would  rather  not 
interfere  in  the  matter.” 

“  Do  not  give  me  a  positive  refusal,”  he  said,  “  but  try 
what  you  can  do.  If  peace  is  not  made  between  us  it  will 
break  my  heart,  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  induce  me 
to  commit  self-destruction,  for  I  cannot  live  without  her.’* 

“  But  consider  the  consequences,”  I  said. 

“  'There  is  no  fear  this  time,”  he  replied.  “  I  give  you 
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my  word  of  honor  that  for  the  last  fortnight  I  have  not 
touched  one  drop  of  wine  or  spirits.” 

“  But  you  have  often  kept  sober  for  as  long  as  that  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  continue  it,”  I  remarked. 

«  It  is  different  with  me  in  the  present  instance,”  he  said. 
“Nothin^  shall  ever  induce  me  to  take  to  the  habit  again.” 

Poor  Smith  plea  ied  so  earnestly  with  me  to  be  peace¬ 
maker  between  him  and  his  wife,  that  at  last  I  made  a  con¬ 
ditional  promise.  I  told  him  I  was  about  to  leave  X - 

for  Switzerland,  and  should  be  absent  about  a  month,  and 
that  if  on  my  return  I  found  he  had  kept  his  promise  —  and 
I  would  accept  his  word  as  proof  without  further  inquiry  — 
I  would  try  to  make  peace  between  him  and  his  wife.  lie 
willingly  accepted  these  conditions,  and  the  following  day 
I  started  on  my  journey  to  Switzerland. 

On  my  return  to  X - at  the  time  specified,  1  called  on 

Smith.  He  certainly  looked  in  batter  health  and  more 
cheerful  than  when  I  left.  He  told  me  he  had  scrupu¬ 
lously  kept  his  word,  and  that  it  was  more  than  six  weeks 
since  he  had  tasted  either  wine  or  spirits,  and  he  now  called 
on  me  to  fulfil  my  promise. 

I  unhesitatingly  agreed  to  do  so,  baton  inquiry  found  his 
wife  would  return  to  X  in  about  a  fortnight’s  time,  and 
thinking  I  coaid  better  intercede  with  her  by  a  personal 
interview  than  by  letter,  to  which  she  might  reply  under 
control  of  her  friends,  I  proposed  to  wait  till  she  arrived, 
and  this  I  did  the  more  readily  as  it  would  give  Smith 
another  ten  days  or  so  to  practise  his  sobriety.  To  this 
proposition  he  agreed,  and  we  said  no  more  on  the  subject. 

”  And  now  I  want  to  speak  to  you,”  he  said,  “  on  another 
matter.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  head  of  the  police, 
and  I  wish  you  would  call  on  him  and  implore  him  to  take 
away  a  spy  he  has  placed  over  me.  The  fellow  almost 
drives  me  mad.  Wherever  I  go  I  see  him  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  me,  watching  my  every  movement.  I  suppose 
they  are  afraid  I  should  quit  X—,  and  crossing  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  visit  _my  wife  in  "Turin,  where  I  should  be  from  under 
their  control.  You  may  assure  them  I  have  no  intention  of 
doing  anything  of  the  sort,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  relieve  me  from  this  intolerable  surveillance.” 

I  promised  Smith  I  would  do  as  he  wished,  and  calling 
on  Count  Velletri,  the  head  of  the  police,  told  him  my 
mission. 

“Your  friend,”  said  he  in  reply,  “is  under  some  great 
mistake.  No  police  officer  has  been  set  to  follow  him,  nor 
do  I  wish  in  any  way  to  annoy  him.  All  I  require  is  that 
he  shall  not  insult  or  injure  his  wife,  and  that  almost  as 
much  for  his  own  sake  as  hers.” 

I  gave  this  reply  to  Smith,  who  said  it  was  untrue,  and 
that  the  spy  was  perpetually  following  him. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  spent  the  evening  with  me, 
and  1  accompanied,  hitn  home  to  a  large,  rambling  sort  of 
half  palace,  half  dwelling-house,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  in  which  he  occupied  apartments  on  the  ground 

floor;  General  R - ,  commandant  of  the  troops  in  the 

district,  having  apartments  on  the  first  floor ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  sergeant’s  guard  always  on  duty,  whose 
quarters  were  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  there  were  no  other 
inhabitants.  On  our  way  home  Smith  conversed  volubly, 
sometimes  on  matters  connected  with  his  wife,  at  others  on 
the  infamous  behavior  of  the  police  in  setting  a  spy  to 
watch  him.  Presently,  on  entering  a  broad,  straight  street, 
brilliantly  lighted  by  an  Italian  full  moon.  Smith  suddenly 
Btopmd,  and  clasping  me  by  the  arm  whispered,  — 

“  There  the  fellow  is  I  Now  let’s  catch  him  1  ” 

“  I  see  no  one,”  I  said.  “  You  must  make  a  mistake.” 

“  He  darted  into  this  passage,”  he  said ;  “  come  here  and 
we  shall  find  him.” 

We  now  went  into  a  narrow  passage  through  a  doorway, 
and  closed  at  the  end  so  that  no  one  could  nave  escaped, 
but  he  was  not  there. 

The  idea  then  first  crossed  my  mind  that  Smith  was 
laboring  under  a  delusion.  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  man 
the  spy  was,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  tall  and  thin,  with 
a  pale  face,  and  cold,  glassy  eyes ;  that  he  was  dressed  in 
black,  had  three  black  studs  in  his  shirt,  and  always  carried 
a  black  glove  in  his  right  hand.  This  immediately  tended 


to  convince  me  that  Smith.was  laboring  under  a  delusion, 
and  I  questioned  him  further  on  the  subject,  endeavoring 
to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  in  error.  He  remained  firm, 
however,  to  his  conclusion,  and  finding  it  was  useless  to 
argue  the  matter  with  him,  I  gave  it  up  for  the  moment, 
determining  to  watch  him  narrowly,  and  find  out  whether 
or  no  a  spy  followed  him  in  the  manner  he  described. 

During  the  next  week  I  called  daily  to  see  Smith,  and 
received  from  him  a  most  minute  account  of  the  persecution 
he  endured  from  the  spy  he  imagined  to  be  following  him. 
He  told  me  that  instead  of  diminishing  it  positively  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  even  in  the  night  he  could  freq'aently  see 
the  fellow’s  eyes  peering  through  the  interstices  of  the 
wooden  window-blinds. 

Here  w  is  a  further  proof  to  me  that  the  whole  was  a  de¬ 
lusion,  but  before  determining  what  course  to  take  to  prove 
it  to  be  one,  1  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  the  shadow  of  truth  in  his  statement. 

Knowing  one  of  the  aid.s-de-camp  of  General  R - ,  I 

asked  him  as  a  favor  to  allow  the  sentinels  to  watch  during 
the  whole  of  one  night  the  windows  of  Smith’s  range  of 
apartments,  which  he  promised  should  be  done.  The  next 
morning  he  informed  me  that  no  person  such  as  described 
ha<l  made  bis  appearance ;  in  fact,  not  an  individual  had 
attempted  to  come  near  the  house.  I  then  questioned 
Smith,  who  told  me  that  several  times  during  the  night  he 
had  risen  from  his  bed  and  seen  the  spy  lurking  about  out¬ 
side  the  house;  and  that  he  had  watched  him  the  day  be¬ 
fore  so  pertinaciously,  it  had  almost  driven  him  out  of  his 
senses. 

It  wanted  but  three  days  to  the  time  for  Mrs.  Smith’s 

return  to  X - ,  when  the  servants  in  the  house  were  in 

the  night  aroused  by  violent  cries  from  their  master.  On 
going  to  his  assistance  they  found  he  had  (juitted  his  bed¬ 
room  and  entered  another,  where,  armed  with  a  sword,  he 
was  stabbing  the  bed-clothes  through  and  through.  On 
inquiring  the  cause  he  replied,  — 

“  The  fellow  is  here,  and  I  have  caught  him  at  last.  He 
shall  not  escape  me  this  time,”  and  he  again  commenced 
stabbing  through  the  bed-clothes  till  he  was  so  exhausted 
that  he  fainted. 

The  servants,  now  terribly  alarmed,  sent  for  a  doctor  in 
the  neighborhood,  who,  finding  Smith  in  a  fainting  fit, 
attempted  to  revive  him  by  pouring  some  brandy  down  his 
throat,  and  in  a  little  time  he  succeeded  in  restoring  anima¬ 
tion.  Smith,’on  recovering  his  senses,  glared  in  a  terrified 
manner  round  the  room,  and  then  exclaimed,  “  Thank 
Heaven,  the  wretch  has  gone  at  last  I  ”  He  was  then  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  own  bed,  where  he  slept  soundly  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

I  was  now  fairly  puzzled  what  steps  to  take.  To  have 
informed  his  wife’s  family  of  the  mania  Smith  was  laboring 
under,  would  be  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet  to  keep  it  a  secret  would  scarcely  have  been 
justifiable  on  my  part.  As  Mrs.  Smith  was  expected  to 
arrive  on  the  following  d.ay,  I  resolved  at  last  to  call  on  her 
husband  and  ar^ue  the  matter  coolly  with  him.  I  found 
him  in  good  spirits.  He  told  me  he  had  now  discovered  I 
was  correct  in  my  conclusion  that  he  was  laboring  under  a 
delusion,  and  that  the  spy  was  merely  a  phantom  of  his 
own  creation. 

“  The  doctor,”  he  continued,  “  advised  me,  whenever  it 
appeared  to  me,  just  to  take  a  little  drop  of  brandy,  and  no 
!  doubt  it  would  vanish.  1  have  twice  tried  the  experiment, 
and  in  both  instances  it  succeeded.  The  merest  taste  of 
brandy  I  find  is  sufficient,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my 
falling  into  my  old  habit  again.” 

Of  this,  however,  I  was  by  no  means  persuaded,  and  I 
determined  not  to  call  on  Smith’s  wife  for  some  days  after 
her  arrival,  so  as  to  ascertain  clearly  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  her  husband’s  returning  to  his  old  habits. 

It  was  well  I  did  so,  for  unfortunately  it  turned  out  that, 
although  for  the  first  few  days  the  small  drop  of  brandy  was 
sufficient  to  dispel  the  delusion,  by  degrees  it  required  more, 
and  so  on  till  it  terminated  in  a  violent  fit  of  intoxication. 
When  the  fit  was  over.  Smith  again  begged  of  me  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  assuring  me  he  would  not 
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return  to  the  habit  again.  1  told  him  I  should  take  a  week 
before  deciding  anything  in  the  matter,  and  during  that 
time  he  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  abstain  from 
drinking  ;  but  so  pertinaciously  did  the  delusion  pursue  him 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  good  resolutions,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  again  to  his  little  drop  of  brandy.  This  was 
effectual  for  a  short  time,  but  after  a  little  use  it  required 
a  greater  quantity  to  take  effect,  and  it  again  culminated  in 
a  drunken  fit. 

-In  this  manner  affairs  continued,  the  poor  wretch  strug¬ 
gling  continually  in  a  most  determined  manner  to  abstain 
from  vice,  and  on  each  occasion  the  delusion  appearing  to 
him,  and  standing  motionless  before  him,  gazed  on  him 
with  its  cold,  inexpressive  eye,  till  at  last  this  poor  victim 
of  drunkenness  utterly  succumbed,  and  a  few  months  after 

his  wife’s  return  to  X - he  occupied  a  grave  in  the  city 

cemetery. 


IN  DANGER. 

IN  FOUK  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  1. 

“  Yes,  yes,  yes  1  'fo  be  sure  I  will  — that  is,  of  course, 
if  I  cfan,”  said  my  godfather,  rattling  the  half-crowns  in  his 
pocket  so  loudly  that  the  silvery  jingle  caused  the  other 
occupants  of  the  strangers’  room  to  cast  sidelong  glances 
at  the  proprietor  of  these  obtrusive  coins,  and  at  myself,  as 
we  stood  together  near  the  door.  “  It’s  late,  though,  at 
three-and-twenty,  to  break  gauge,  and  be  shunted  on  to  a 
new  line.  Jack,  my  lad,”  added  the  speaker,  after  a  brief 

!)ause  ;  ‘‘  but  I  never  did  approve,  myself,  of  your  reading 
or  the  bar,  as  you  did.” 

“It  was  my  poor  mother’s  wish,  you  know,”  I  replied; 
“  but  the  study  of  law  and  equity  was  never  much  to  my 
taste,  and  I  suspect  I  shall  prove  more  useful  in  a  less  am¬ 
bitious  calling.  I  do  know  a  little  of  geometry  and  sur¬ 
veying,  and  ”  — 

“  That’s  true,”  interrupted  my  companion,  who  was 
always  in  a  hurry,  and  who  bad  also  an  unconscious  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  “You  did  credit  to 
my  recommendation  when  I  helped  you  to  earn  the  only 
lump  of  guinea^ou  ever  made  in  your  life,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Pontypool  Extension.  And  Clewett — a  good  judge, 
Ned  Clewett  —  regretted  to  see  a  young  fellow  with  such  a 
knack  at  the  theodolite  thrown  away  in  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
I’ve  no  time  to  talk  now.  Board-meeting  in  the  city  first, 
and  then  to  catch  the  fast  four  o’clock  for  Grimsby.  But 
dine  with  me  here  on  Tuesday  —  no,  Wednesday  ;  sharp 
seven,  mind  —  and  perhaps  you’ll  hear  of  something  to 
your  advantage,  as  the  newspapers  say.”  And  then,  with 
a  hasty  hand-shake,  he  was  gone  ;  and  I  felt  my  heart  con¬ 
siderably  lightened  as  I  emerged  through  the  stately  pmrtals, 
and  descended  the  stone  steps  of  the  mighty  Megalosaurus 
Club,  affectionately  known  as  the  “  Meg  ”  among  its  mem- 
bi  rs,  a  committee-man  among  whom  was  my  sponsor,  John 
Grubstock. 

A  very  rich-  man  was  my  godfather  Grubstock,  whose 
name  of  John  had  been  bestowed  upon  myself,  John  Ayl¬ 
mer  Masterton,  at  my  christening.  He  was  not  reckoned 
rich  at  that  time,  ‘but  merely,  in  financial  parlance, 
“  warm  ;  ”  and  it  was  considered  as  a  compliment  to  his 
sterling  worth,  not  to  his  worldly  status,  that  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  ^lay  so  important  a  part  at  the  baptismal  cere¬ 
mony.  Grubstocks  and  Aylmers  were,  both  families  of 
them,  somehow  akin  to  us  Mustertons ;  but  we  naturally 
thought  more  of  the  more  aristocratic  gens  of  Aylmer  than 
of  the  plain  patronymic  of  the  sturdy  civil  engineer. 
Drink,  debt,  and  high  play  had,  however,  improved  the 
former  race  off  the  surface  of  that  earth  on  which  they 
had  done  little  but  to  swagger  and  to  spend  ;  while  Cousin 
John  Grubstock  had  thriven  exceedingly.  Few  were  the 
city  pies,  in  his  own  peculiar  line  of  harbor  and  tunnel,  of 
siispensiotvbridge  and  tramway,  in  which  he  had  not  a 
finger,  deft  in  the  pulling  out  of  golden  plums.  Too  prac¬ 
tical  a  man,  and  too  honorable  withal,  for  mere  speculations 


not  propped  by  a  solid  basis  of  actual  fact,  his  very  name 
had  grown  to  be  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  carrying  out 
of  an  enterprise  ;  and  “  Safe  John  Grubstock  is  in  it  ”  was 
a  rumor  that  would  send  up  the  shares  of  any  freshly 
floated  company.  He  worked  hard  yet,  but  it  was  for 
sheer  love  of  work,  and  the  habit  of  restlessness  which  be¬ 
comes  second  nature  to  the  more  active  of  his  profession. 
That  he  would  die  in  harness  was  what  gossips  predicted. 

The  full  extent  of  his  possessions  would  probably  never 
be  known  until  his  will  should  go  up  for  probate.  His 
wealth  accrued  fast ;  and  Ms  (juiet  wife  and  daughters, 
happy  among  their  azaleas  and  croquet-lawns  at  Dorking, 
made  no  attempt,  by  profuse  expenditure,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increment  of  his  revenue.  In  the  trying  times  of 
my  father’s  sudden  death  and  ray  mother’s  lingering  illness, 
Mr.  Grubstock  had  approved  himself  a  friend  both  liberal 
and  delicate. 

As  for  myself,  my  history  had  up  to  this  time  been  as 
uneventful  as  that  of,  most  young  Englishmen  of  my  age, 
bred  up  in  a  country  vicarage,  and,  after  three  years  of  read¬ 
ing  and  rowing  at  Oxford,  going  into  forensic  training  as  a 
law-student  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  Of  course,  hav¬ 
ing  no  money  worth  speaking  of,  and  no  prospect  of  any,  I 
had  fallen  in  love,  and  almost  equally  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  object  of  my  affections  was  as  poor  as  myself.  Pretty, 
darling  Kate  Carrington  1  Our  engagement  had  already 
endured  for  fourteen  months,  and  she  and  1  seemed  likely 
to  add  another  couple  to  the  long  list  of  betrothed  pairs 
that  wait  and  wait  through  the  long  vista  of  hopes  deferred. 
1  was  sometimes  sanguine  of  success,  and  had  a  young 
man’s  confidence  in  the  future ;  and  I  dare  say  Kate  would 
have  consented,  for  my  sake,  to  try  the  experiment  of  love 
in  a  cottage,  with  an  insufficiency  of  butcher-meat  and 
groceries,  had  it  not  been  for  her  great  tenderness  towards 
her  widowed  mother.  It  was  not  to  be  thobght  of  that 
Mrs.  Carrington,  who  was  elderly,  and  but  badly  off,  since 
some  imprudent  venture  at  ever  so  much  per  cent,  had 
sorely  pinched  and  clipped  her  modest  income,  should  be 
deprived  of  her  remaining  comforts  that  Kate  and  I  might 
marry  somewhat  earlier.  The  old  lady,  who  had  the 
tender-hearted  love  of  match-making  which  supplies  an 
element  of  romance  in  the  seniors  of  her  sex,  would,  to  do 
her  justice,  have  smilingly  confronted  the  perils  of  semi¬ 
starvation  ;  but  Kate  stood  firm  on  that  point.  “  No,  no,” 
she  said  to  me,  more  than  once,  as  on  summer  evenings  we 
stood  together  in  her  mother’s  tiny  garden  at  Clapham; 
“  I  must  not  be  selfish,  dear  John.  I  would  work  for  you, 
want  with  you,  if  need  were,  and  we  are  young,  and  might 
struggle  through ;  but  poor  mamma  has  never  known  what 
hardship  really  is,  and  at  her  time\)f  life  it  is  too  late  to 
begin.  So  we  must  be  very  brave,  and  good,  and  patient 
—  must  we  not  ?  ” 

But  if  we  were  to  wait  till  I  should  make  a  livelihood  at 
the  bar,  how  long  might  our  probation  be  I  I  had  not  the 
luck  to  be  connected  by  ties  of  blood  or  friendship  with  a 
single  attorney.  I  had  taken  stock  of  my  own  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  a  barrister,  and  knew  that  I  should  never  climb 
the  slippery  rungs  of  the  ladder  leading  to  the  few  great 
prizes  of  the  profession.  Leaving  attorney-generalships 
and  judicial  wigs  to  other  aspirants,  I  saw  no  speedy  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  decent  maintenance  to  be  earned  at  the  bar.  I 
saw  men,  older  and  more  brilliant  than  myself,  glad  to  pay 
their  way  hy  law-reporting,  or  perhaps  diverging  into 
literary  by-paths  that  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  Themis 
of  England  than  with  the  Pandects  or  the  Koran.  The 
steady  old  special  pleader  in  whose  chambers  I  had  been, 
for  a  heavy  fee,  allowed  to  read,  shook  his  experienced 
head  at  the  notion  of  my  earning  my  bread,  for  some  years 
at  least,  by  legitimate  professional  business,  and  yet  I  was 
a  pet  pupil,  as  being  less  idle  than  the  others  whom  he 
instructed.' 

“  Small  profits,  Mr.  Masterton,”  he  would  say,  “  and 
slow  returns,  as  respects  the  junior,  are  the  rules  in  our 
calling.  I  really  almost  wish  you  had  selected  a  walk  in 
life,  my  dear  young  friend,  more  new-fashioned  than  this 
of  wearing  horse-hair,  and  waiting  till  the  stuff-gown  be 
changed  to  silk,  and  the  clerk  be  familiar  with  briefs  and 
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retainers.  I  think  you  could  do  better  elsewhere.”  I 
thought  so  too,  and  having  some  theoretical  knowledge, 
and  some  slight  practice  as  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer, 

I  decided  on  asking  Mr.  Grubstock  to  use  his  good  otfices 
on  my  behalf. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  on  the  appointed  day 
I  returned  to  the  “  Meg,”  to  dine  with  my  godfather,  and 
to  hear  the  result  of  my  late  petition  for  his  powerful  aid. 

1  found  Mr.  Grubstock  in  high  spirits  and  bluff  good-humor. 

« I’ve  not  forgotten  you,  my  boy,”  he  said,  filling  my 
glass  with  a  rare  vintage  of  staw  colored  sherry ;  “  and 
indeed  I  have  done  better  for  you  than  I  ever  expected  to 
do.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  Caspian  Navigation 
Company,  eh  Y  The  shares  are  at  a  premium,  and  quite 
right  they  should  be,  for  it’s  a  bona  Jide  concern,  sure  to 
pay  a  tidy  dividend  to  those  who  can  afford  to  wait.  I’m 
a  director,  and  I  got  hold  of  Jowley,  and  Barrett,  and 
Hicks,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  old  set,  who  are  on  the 
Board  too;  and  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  you  are  to 
be  offered  the  appointment  of  acting  engineer-in- chief,  at 
one  of  the  branch  ports,  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  a  year.” 

Five  hundred  a  year !  The  announcement  thus  ab¬ 
ruptly  made  almost  took  my  breath  away.  Why,  I  could 
marry  Kate,  now,  with  such  an  income  to  rely  on ;  and  the 
sudden  shock  of  joy  almost  incapacitated  me  from  thank¬ 
ing'  my  patron  for  his  good  deed  on  my  behalf.  It  was 
indeed  great  promotion. 

“  You’ll  have  to  go  rather  far  afield,  my  boy,”  remarked 
my  godfather,  holding  up  his  wine  glass  for  a  moment  be¬ 
tween  bis  eye  and  the  light,  before  sipping  its  amber-tinted 
contents ;  “  and  to  rough  it,  too,  for  a  time,  very  likely  ; 
but  what  of  that,  when  one  is  young,  healthy,  and  a 
bachelor;  and  Kizil-Gatch  is  not  a  place  for  luxuries,  I 
suspect.” 

“  Kizil-Gatch  1  ”  The  queer  sound  of  the  name  recalled 
to  my  remembrance  the  fact  that  my  future  residence  must 
be,  not  in  England,  but  in  a  wild  and  distant  country, 
where  civilization  was  slowly  and  gradually  gaining  the 
mastery  over  moral  and  physical  obstacles.  VVell,  I  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  Mine  would  be  a  well-remunerated 
exile,  and  I  anticipated  little*  difficulty  in  inducing  Kate 
and  her  mother  to  share  my  new  home  far  away.  Five 
hundred  a  year  I  And  this  to  be  attained  at  once  by  one 
who  could  not  in  fairness  be.  accounted  as  anything  but  a 
mere  tyro,  and  who  would  cheerfully  have  accepted  an  as¬ 
sistant  surveyor’s  post  at  less  than  half  the  rate  of  salary 
which  would  now  be  mine. 

“  You  don’t  exactly  know  where  you  are  going  to,”  said 
Mr.  Grubstock,  at  k  later  stage  of  the  dinner  ;  ”  and  small 
blame  to  you,  since  I  never  heard  of  the  place  myself  until 
they  showed  it  to  me  on  the  Board-room  map.  You’ll 
have  to  hunt  it  out  yourself,  and  you’ll  find  it  to  be  one  of 
the  southernmost  places  in  the  Russian  territory,  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Caspian,  not  very  far  from  the  Persian 
frontier.  Great  natural  capabilities,  I’m  told,  but  every¬ 
thing  to  be  done,  from  dock-digging  to  building  ware¬ 
houses.  If  only  you  will  work,  as  I  pledged  myself  you 
would,  and  keep  yourself  wide  awake  to  the  Company’s 
interests,  your  acting  appointment  will  be  confirmed  in  a 
few  months  ;  and  in  that  cheap  country  you  will  find  your 
pay  go  very  far.  A  dab  at  languages,  are  you  not  ?  ” 

I  replied  with  becoming  ditfidence  that  I  had  always 
been  considered  as  a  quick  learner,  but  had  no  right  to  call 
myself  more  of  a  linguist  than  the  majority  of  my  educated 
countrymen. 

“  You  talk  good  French,  and  are  glib  in  German,  I  be¬ 
lieve,”  said  the  civil  engineer,  refilling  his  glass  with  claret. 
“  Don’t  you  speak,  or  write,  anything  else,  beyond  that 
precious  Latin  and  Greek  on  which,  to  my  tUinking,  you 
wasted  your  best  years  ?  ” 

“  Scarcely,”  I  answered.  “  As  for  Italian,.  I  can  read 
Dante  and  Tasso,  and  perhaps  converse  with  a  waiter  or 
an  organ-grinder  ;  but  that  exhausts  the  list  of  my  attain¬ 
ments,  unless  you  count  a  very  little  Arabic,  and  the 
merest  smattering  of  one  or  two  Eastern  tongues.  My  fa¬ 
ther,  you  may  remember,  was  fond  of  such  studies.” 

“Aye,  aye!  What  they  called  a  learned  Orientalist,” 


grumbled  Mr.  Grubstock  ;  although  I  can’t  conceive  what 
a  country  parson  wants  with  the  lingo  of  a  parcel  of  barba¬ 
rians  who  write  the  wrong  way,  and  cover  the  paper  with 
ugly  spattering  characters  like  so  many  crooked  nails,  with 
dots  over  them.  But  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  Why, 

1  never  could  shape  my  mouth  to  speak  anything  but  the 
tongue  my  mother  taught  me,  and  yet  I  have  laid  out  rail¬ 
roads,  and  enlarged  harbors  in  half  a  dozen  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  have  paid  and  managed  hundreds  of  navvies  that 
could  not  have  understood  me  if  I  had  asked  for  a  mug  of 
water  or  a  screw  of  tobacco.  I  am  a  plain  John  Bull  of 
the  old  breed,  and  not  young  enough  to  alter.  But  to 
chatter  and  parleyvous  is  a  valuable  accomplishment  to  a 
lad  with  the  ladder  to  climb,  and  be  sure  that  I  made  the 
most  of  your  fine  education  when  I  canvassed  for  your  ap¬ 
pointment  !  Come  up  to  the  Board  on  Monday,  in  Ab- 
church  Lane,  City,  and  we’ll  give  you  your  aredentials. 
No  more  wine  Y  Well,  then,  good  night  I  ” 

On  leaving  the  Megalosaurus,  I  made  my  way  as  quickly 
as  I  could  to  Claphani,  and  electrified  Kate  and  Mrs.  Car¬ 
rington  by  the  startling  announcement  of  my  unexpected 
good  fortune.  There  was  exultation  around  the  little  tea- 
table  in  Acacia  Cottage  on  that  night ;  for  had  not  Pacto- 
lus,  so  to  speak,  overflowed  for  our  joint  benefit,  and  might 
not  the  wedded  happiness  of  two  faithful  lovers  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  secured !  Five  hundred  a  year  I  The  sum  seemed 
to  us  as  round  a  one  as  the  salary  of  a  bishop  or  a  judge 
appears  to  doctors  of  divinity  and  Queen’s  counsel. 
Money,  like  time,  is  elastic,  and  capable  of  being  meted  by 
very  different  measures.  For  what,  to  some  of  us,  are  five 
hundred  sovereigns  1  a  flea-bite,  a  trifle  to  swell  the  com¬ 
fortable  balance  at  the  banker’s,  a  lucky  windfall  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  or  the  race-course,  the  result  of  a  rise  in 
Turkish,  or  of  the  “  dark  ”  horse’s  victory,  when  a  “  fiver  ” 
had  been  laid  on  him ;  a  mere  morsel  that  sharpens  the 
gold-hunger.  What  do  the  three  figures  represent  to  oth¬ 
ers  Y  an  unattainable  pile  of  wealth,  or  the  possible  sav¬ 
ings  of  long  toil  and  penurious  thrifll  But  we  ourselves 
had  been  poor  long  enough  to  know  the  value  of  such  an 
income  as  that  which  at  once  had  been  placed  within  my 
reach,  and  we  did  not  philosophize  much  as  to  its  relative 
proportion  to  the  earnings  or  the  outlay  of  the  remainder 
of  the  human  race. 

1  do  believe  that  Mrs.  Carrington  would  have  been  fore¬ 
most  in  promoting  an  immediate  marriage  between  Kate 
and  myself,  and  would  have  accompanied  the  newly  mar¬ 
ried  pair  on  what  would  have  perhaps  been  the  strangest 
honeymoon  trip  ever  yet  taken  ;  but  I  felt  myself  in  duty 
bound  to  be  prudent.  After  all,  there  are  proverbially 
many  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  something 
might  be  untoward  enough  to  come  between  me  and  the 
realization  of  my  not  unselfish  hopes  of  peaceful  joy.  The 
Company  might  drift  upon  the  rocks  of  insolvency ;  not  that 
there  seemed  to  be  much  fear  of  that  with  “  safe  .John  Grub¬ 
stock  ”  at  the  helm ;  while  I  knew  Messrs.  Jowley  and 
Hicks,  whom  my  godfather  had  mentioned  as  his  fellow- 
directors,  to  be  men  of  large  means  and  unblemished  integ¬ 
rity.  Or,  more  probably,  I  might  be  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  After  all,  I  was  not  vain  enough  to  regard  my¬ 
self  as  even  a  second-rate  engineer,  being  only  too  con¬ 
scious  that  I  was  ignorant  of  much  theoretical  lore  that  it 
would  have  been  good  for  me  to  know,  while  my  actual  ex¬ 
periences  had  been  on  a  very  small  scale.  My  appointment 
might  not,  on  trial,  be  confirmed.  And  yet  I  did  not  feel 
very  dispirited,  as  I  recalled  to  my  memory  Mr.  Clewett’s 
words,  spoken  two  years  before,  at  the  termination  of  my 
three  months’  engagement  in  laying  out  the  Pontypool  Ex¬ 
tension  :  “  I’m  sorry,  Masterton,  to  part  with  you.  You 
are  worth  your  salt,  old  chap ;  and  if  ever  you  like  to  get  a 
living  by  the  chains  and  the  dumpy  level,  come  to  me.” 
Then  there  was  another  consideration  —  the  rough  raw¬ 
ness  of  the  barbaric  country  whither  I  was  bound,  and 
which  hardly  rendered  it  as  yet  a  fitting  place  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  ladies.  I  must  feather  my  nest,  far  away,  before 
1  tempted  so  dainty  a  mate  as  Kate  Carrington  to  share  it. 
I  We  were,  however,  very  happy  and  very  hopeful  —  lam 
I  speaking  of  Kate  and  myself —  as  befitted  our  years ;  while 
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Mrs.  CarriogtoD,  whose  interest  in  the  matter  was  necessa-  | 
rily  vicarious,  was  as  elated  and  as  sanguine  as  we  were, 
and  made  no  more  in  fancy  of  the  long  route  to  Asiatic  ; 
Russia,  and  of  the  prospect  of  passing  the  evening  qf  her  ! 
days  among  outlandish  beards,  turbans,  caftans,  and  i 
lamb’s-wool  caps,  than  if  I  bad  simply  proposed  a  run  up 
the  lihine,  or  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  It  is  the  privilege  of  | 
old  women,  when  innocent  and  soft  of  heart,  to  retain  much  | 
of  their  girlish  freshness  of  imagination,  mellowed,  rather  | 
than  dimmed,  by  the  lapse  of  years  ;  and  that  is  why  a  j 
kindly  matron  can  often  afford  to  take  indulgent  and  gen-  i 
ial  views  of  life,  at  an  age  when  Paterfamilias  scents  peril  I 
or  fraud  in  every  breeze  that  blows,  and  regards  each  ' 
stranger  askance,  as  a  possible  burglar,  begging-letter  im-  I 
postor,  or  collector  of  income-tax.  ; 

That  I  was  exact  in  keeping  my  appointment  at  the  | 
Board  meeting  in  Abchureh  Lane,  need  hardly  be  said,  | 
and  when  my  turn  came  to  be  summoned  by  the  plethoric  I 
porter  in  crimson  plush  and  blazing  buttons,  I  was  very  ; 
kindly  received  by  the  directors.  Most  of  these  were  En^-  I 
lisb,  British  capital  being,  as  usual,  the  backbone  of  this  i 
Anglo- liussian  enterprise;  but  there  were  also  three  or  ' 
four  Muscovites,  shrewd-eyed,  sallow  men  of  the  world,  , 
who  no  doubt  thought,  as  they  spoke,  with  perfect  fluency  j 
in  any  and  every  European  language,  and  whose  opinion  | 
was  evidently  held  in  high  esteem  by  their  London  col-  , 
leagues.  These,  however,  seemed  to  approve  of  me,  after  | 
a  sharp  scrutiny,  and  some  conversation,  even  more  than 
did  the  English  directors,  who  accepted  me  for  my  spon-  ! 
sor’s  sake  ;  and  the  reason  for  this  Mr.  Grubstock  himself  | 
told  me,  chuckling,  as  he  left  the  room  with  me,  after  my 
formal  nomination  had  been  succeeded  by  a  hearty  hand- 
abaking  and  a  no  less  hearty  health-drinking  in  some  old 
Madeira  that  had  been  impounded  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  Board.  i 

“  You  see.  Jack,”  —  such  were  the  old  capitalist's  words,  ! 
—  “  these  fellows  would  have  none  of  us,  if  they  could  do  ' 
without,  first  our  sixpences,  and  then  our  men.  But  they  I 
can’t.  And  old  ISIoposoff  yonder — he  with  the  gray  | 
whiskers  and  the  order  at  his  button-hole  —  told  me  just 
now,  that  he  saw  you  were  neither  a  rogue  nor  a  fool ;  and 
that’s  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  a  roving,  rough-and-ready 
career  like  that  which  lies  before  you.  My  dear  boy,  they 
are  clever,  and  to  spare,  these  Kusskies,  but  in  their  coun¬ 
try  the  best  engineers  get  sucked  up  into  government  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  residue  of  instructed  men  are  apt  to  be  rabid 
revolutionists,  or  uncommonly  slippery  practitioners  —  you 
understand.  That’s  why  they  would  rather  have  a  fellow 
like  you,  who  won’t  muddle  the  accounts,  or  cook  up  a  mu¬ 
tiny  in  the  province,  than  the  best  certiBcated  professor 
that  ever  had  Envy  for  a  bosom-snake,  d’ye  see  !  Why, 
we  sent  a  man  there  —  Karatchin,  his  name  was,  corre-  I 
spending  member  of  a  score  of  scientific  societies,  and  j 
about  the  best  hydraulic  hand  I  recollect  —  and  he’s  a  | 
prisoner  in  Siberia  now,  and  prosecuting  his  explorations  ' 
in  the  malachite  mines.  W'ork,  I  say,  and  don’t  sink  into 
a  drudge  for  mere  routine ;  and  if  you  aie  not  a  permanent 
official  before  the  year’s  out,  my  name  is  not  John  Grub- 
stock.”  And  with  this  cheering  assurance  I  departed. 

The  next  week  or  two  were  siient  in  procuring  the  need¬ 
ful  outfit,  and  in  laying  in,  at  the  costs  and  charges  of  the 
Caspian  Navigation  Company,  a  stock  of  the  necessary 
instruments,  and  a  supply  of  such  drugs  and  chemicals  as 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  chief  of  a  station  in  those  wild  re¬ 
gions  to  keep  under  lock  and  key  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
There  were  the  submarine  cartridges ;  the  battery  and  its 
silk-wrapped  and  gutta-percha  coated  wires  for  blasting 
sunken  rocks ;  the  newest  apparatus  for  taking  soundings 
of  the  Caspian’s  depths,  the  diver’s  helmet  and  air-pump ; 
the  quinine  that  would  be  our  main-stay  during  the  feverish 
heats  of  summer ;  the  fire-arms ;  the  lint  and  bandages ;  the 
remedies  against  ophthalmia ;  the  creosote  to  protect  our 
timber-piles  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  teredo ;  and 
many  another  necessary,  besides  the  ordinary  tools  of  trade, 
without  which  a  surveyor  becomes  useless.  I  was  to  take 
out  with  me  a  perfect  miscellany  of  portable  treasures  of 
this  kind,  while  bulkier  and  heavier  desiderata,  such  as 
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tools,  clothing,  and  machinery,  were  to  follow  by  a  slower 
means  of  transit.  In  the  course  of  this  prefatory  experi¬ 
ence,  I  found  the  Company  to  be  liberal  and  considerate 
paymasters  ;  and  before  I  left  London,  the  secretary  went 
so  far  as  to  hint  that  any  signal  service  would  meet  with 
substantial  recognition,  over  and  above  the  punctual  pay¬ 
ment  of  my  regular  salary. 

“  You  see,  Mr,  Masterton,”  he  said,  “  ours  is  a  young 
concern,  and  we  wish  to  borrow  a  leaf  from  the  book  of 
Brother  Jonathan  —  to  go  ahead,  sir,  instead  of  crawling 
on  in  a  slow,  humdrum  way.  We  are  chartered  as  a  Nav¬ 
igation  Company,  and  we  mean  to  make  harbors,  build 
ships,  and  run  packets  from  end  to  end  of  the  big  inland 
sea ;  but  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  our  net  —  mine,  quarry, 
forest,  or  petroleum  well ;  so  keep  your  ears  open  lor  any 
report  the  truth  of  which  seems  worth  investigating  ;  send 
home  reports  that  are  lucid  as  well  as  faithful,  and,  trust 
me  t  we  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treads  out  the  corn 
—  you  understand  me !  ” 

I  did  understand,  and,  at  that  moment,  would  scarcely 
have  changed  places  with  a  Rothschild. 

Then  came  the  parting  from  Kate,  but  its  bitterness  was 
mightily  sweetened  by  the  potent  talisman  of  Hope.  “  It 
was  but  for  a  little  time,  after  all ;  a  short,  short  absence.” 
I  wonder  how  often  each  of  us  repeated  those  llattering 
words  to  the  other,  and  really  the  prospect  of  our  speedy 
reunion  seemed  very  near.  The  Company’s  affairs  were  in 
a  promising  condition  ;  which  it  appeared  as  if  nothing 
but  war  could  allect,  and  of  war,  despite  a  few  journalistic 
growls  when  Russian  interests  clashed  with  those  of  Eng¬ 
land,  there  was  little  chance.  I  began  to  feel  quite  san¬ 
guine  as  to  my  giving  satisfaction  to  my  new  employers, 
fortified  as  I  was  by  the  honest  resolution  to  deserve  their 
good  opinion.  I  was  too  robust  of  constitution  to  dread 
the  fatigues  and  hardships  inseparable  from  my  future 
mo<le  of  life ;  and  unless  I  should  be  swamped  in  some  Cas¬ 
pian  squall,  or  stabbed  by  a  crazed  Mohammedan  fanatic, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  prove  serviceable  and  successful.  As 
for  the  work  that  lay  before  me,  I  looked  forward  to  it  with 
a  positive  liking,  such  as  I  could  never  have  entertained 
for  the  most  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar.  To  struggle 
with  the  unyoked  forces  of  nature,  and  to  bring  the  rugged 
wilderness,  as  it  were,  into  subjection  to  mankind,  was  a 
task  more  congenial  to  me  than  to  secure  a  verdict  by 
browbeating  adverse  witnesses,  or  by  heaping  up  folio  after 
folio  of  elaborate  pleadings  on  behalf  of  a  client  whom  I 
might  more  than  suspect  to  be  in  the  wrong.  In  Central 
Asia,  at  any  rate,  every  stroke  of  the  pickaxe,  every  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  steam- paddle,  was  one  step  gained  towards 
progress  and  enlightenment. 

At  last  I  was  fairly  off,  for  Moscow  first,  and  then  for 
the  Volga  and  Astrakhan  ;  Kate’s  tears  yet  fresh  upon  my 
cheek,  the  pressure  of  her  trembling  fingers  seeming  yet  to 
clasp  mine,  as  I  hurried  on  board  the  mail-packet  at  Dover, 
and  looked  back  for  the  last  time  at  the  tall  white  cliffs, 
like  giant  sentinels,  glinting  white  and  ghostly  in  the 
moonlight.  Many  a  day  must  elapse,  no  doubt,  before  I 
should  again  tread  English  ground,  but  I  had  Hope  for  the 
companion  of  my  voyage,  and  I  looked  confidently  forward 
to  my  return,  ond  day,  to  a  life  of  competence  in  my  native 
land.  I  should  not  long  have  to  remain  solitary  in  the 
country  that  was  to  be  my  residence  for  some  years  to 
come.  It  had  been  quite  arranged  that  so  soon  as  my  ap¬ 
pointment  should  receive  its  formal  confirmation,  Mrs.  Car¬ 
rington  and  Kate  were  to  set  forth  to  Russia ;  and  I  bad 
little  doubt  of  easily  obtaining  leave  of  absence  long 
enough  to  enable  me  to  meet  them  at  Moscow,  or  St. 
Petersburg,  where  the  wedding  might  be  solemnized  in  the 
British  Consulate  or  the  Embassy  chapel,  and  whence  the 
mother  and  daughter  could  travel,  under  my  escort,  to 
their  new  home,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

My  journey  out  presented  no  features  of  any  remarkable 
interest.  Corn- plain  succeeded  to  forest,  and  mrest  to  past¬ 
ure,  as  the  train  swept  onwards  through  the  green  birch- 
groves  of  Poland,  through  the  black  pine- woods  of  Russia, 
and  past  the  countless  villages  of  blue  or  red  roofed  hovels, 
the  oriental  domes  of  the  httle  churches,  painted  in  gaudy 
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colon  or  plated  with  glitteriog  metal,  flashing  back  the  | 
rays  of  the  sun.  Then  came  the  descent  of  the  turbid  { 
river,  the  crowded  steamer  slowly  ploughing  up  the  yellow 
waters,  and  presently  it  was  the  silvery  sheet  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  that  rolled  away  before  me,  shimmering  under  a  sky 
of  unclouded  blue.  At  Astrakhan,  I  embarked,  after  some 
delay,  in  a  small  and  rickety  boat,  the  commander  of  which 
preferred,  perhaps  prudently,  to  hug  the  shore,  instead  of 
striking  boldly  oat  into  the  trackless  waters  of  the  huge  in¬ 
land  sea,  so  that  the  voyage  was  a  tedious  one ;  but  it  was 
over  at  last.  “  What  is  the  name  of  yonder  bay,  where 
the  red  clifls  rise  so  picturesquely  from  the  gleaming  strip 
of  beach,  and  where  the  islands  rest,  green  and  feathery 
with  hazel  boughs,  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  ?  ”  I  seemed 
to  be  certain  of  the  answer  before  the  words  were  framed. 

It  was  K«zil-Gatch  —  the  Red  Gulf — my  new  home. 

CHAPTER  11. 

Kizil-Gatcii  was  but  ’.a  poor  place,  only  a  hamlet  of 
five  and-thirty  squalid  huts,  with  the  painted  “  konak  ”  of 
some  Mussulman  landed  proprietor  peeping  here  and  there 
through  the  screen  of  fruit-trees  that  girdled  the  set¬ 
tlement.  There  was  a  mosque,  adorned  with  white  marble 
and  leaf-gold  by  the  pious  liberality  of  Mohammedan 
worthies  long  dead,  but  the  polished  floor  of  which  was 
now  covered  by  ragged  and  filthy  matting  ;  while  the  Mol- 
lah,  who  represented  dean  and  canons,  was  a  bronzed  and 
brawny  tatterdemalion,  compared  with  whom  Friar  Tuck 
was  a  respectable  ecclesiaitic,  and  whom  I  shrewdly  sus¬ 
pect  to  be  innocent  of  any  schooling  at  the  colleges  of  B  ag- 
dad,  Bokhara,  or  Damascus.  But  there  was  a  pretty  min¬ 
aret,  slender,  white,  and  tipped  with  gold,  up  which  a  blink¬ 
ing  old  tailor  in  a  green  turban  and  horn-rimmed  spectacles 
used  pantingly  to  climb  by  the  steep,  corkscrew  staircase, 
to  chant  forth  in  his  quavering  voice,  four  times  a  day,  the  i 
Moslem’s  summons  to  prayer.  That  old  Hadji  was  beadle, 
clerk,  and  verger  to  tW  mosque,  where  the  villagers’  at¬ 
tendance  was  by  no  means  regular,  although  nine  tenths  of 
our  neighbors  were  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

Then  there  was  a  Russo-Greek  church,  of  painted  wood, 
with  copper  dome  and  walls  hung  with  tasteless  pictures 
of  the  Panagia,  before  which  twinkled  feeble  lamps  fed 
with  the  naphtha  that,  in  those  regions,  is  often  to  be  had 
for  the  gathering,  floating,  as  at  certain  seasons  it  does,  on 
the  waves  of  the  Caspian.  Every  priest,  however,  was 
well  supplied  with  gorgeous  vestments,  and  flashed  forth  in 
green  and  gold,  in  white,  violet,  and  crimson ;  while  on 
occasions  of  high  festival  the  altar  was  a  blaze  of  flaring 
flambeaux,  and  clouds  of  smoking  incense  almost  hid  the 
scarlet-capped  acolytes  and  the  kneeling  papas  and  his 
subordinate  “  popes  ”  and  deacons  from  the  sight  of  the 
congregation,  which  was  indeed  a  scanty  one,  save  when 
the  stockaded  fort  was  tenanted  by  a  garrison  of  the  flat- 
capped  Muscovite  soldiery.  There  was  also  a  small  syna¬ 
gogue,  where  a  score  or  so  of  bearded  Jews  collected  on 
the  Sabbath.  What  was  called  the  Bazaar  comprised 
within  its  few  rotten  planks  all  the  shops  of  the  place ;  but 
it  often  happened  that  wandering  traders  opened  their 
packs  and  held  a  sort  of  irregular  fair  outside  the  village, 
the  camels  being  tethered  around  in  a  -  ring,  and  craning 
forth  their  snaky  necks  as  if  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
coarse  cotton  prints  of  Russian  manufacture,  the  Toula 
cutlery  and  guns,  the  mirrors,  handkerchiefs,  and  necklaces 
of  amber  and  coral,  there  exhibited.  There  was  no  lack 
of  food,  however,  for  those  who  could  find  even  the  small¬ 
est  coin  wherewith  to  pay  for  a  meal,  and  I  found  that  if  I 
reduced  my  consumption  of  foreign  or  imported  luxuries 
to  a  minimum,  my  salary  would  stretch  far  enough  to  allow 
of  considerable  savings  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  a  land  of  plenty  in  which  I  had  pitched  my  tent, 
so  long  as  one  could  he  content  with  cheap  Tartar  mutton 
and  cheap  Tartar  fowls,  though  I  admit  that  a  West  End  I 
poulterer  or  butcher  would  have  eyed  with  contempt  both 
the  lank  sheep  and  the  long-legged  poultry.  Hares,  par¬ 
tridges,  and  bustards,  with  snipes  and  wild-ducks,  were  in 
winter  brought  in,  very  abundantly,  by  boys,  who  were 


thankful  to  sell  their  game  for  a  few  copecks;  and  the 
hardy  Turkish  fishermen  netted  enough  of  scaly  spoil  to 
keep  the  village  well  supplied  with  bream  and  shad  and 
giant  lake-trout.  Then  there  was  no  lack  of  milk,  or  of 
curds,  and  the  rank  cheese  which  the  Turcomans  delight 
in ;  the  gardens  yielded  goodly  stores  of  fruit,  of  grapes 
and  melons,  plums  and  pears ;  and  gourds  and  buckwheat, 
beans  and  barley,  rice  and  cucumbers,  appeared  to  grow 
pell-mell  together  in  the  fields.  As  for  my  dwelling,  I  was 
lodged,  not  inconveniently,  in  a  suite  of  rooms  built  over 
our  newly  erected  warehouses,  and  waited  on  by  an  old 
Russian  ex-soldier,  Paul  Petrovich  by  name,  who  could 
sew  as  well  as  he  could  cook,  and  was  as  neat-handed  in 
house-work  as  any  woman  eould  have  been  —  being,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  docile,  meek,  dexterous  attendants,  into  which 
a  lon|  course  of  rigorous  military  discipline,  and  the  habit 
of  being  dushlek,  or  body-servant,  to  a  series  of  officers, 
converts  the  Muscovite  mujik.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a 
little  creek,  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  wood  that  the  taste  of 
some  native  painter  had  bedizened  with  alternate  stripes 
of  pink  and  light-blue,  was  the  house  of  the  local  manager, 
by  far  the  most  imposing  mansion  in  the  hamlet,  being  sol¬ 
idly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  anil  faced  with  cut  stone. 

A  remarkable  man,  in  his  way,  was  this  local  manager, 
the  Company’s  chief  official  at  our  small  station.  His  name 
was  Menelaus  M’Phinn,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Donegal 
or  Antrim,  one  of  those  north  of  Ireland  descendants  of 
Scottish  colonists  who  contrast  so  forcibly  with  the  mercu¬ 
rial  Celts  of  Clare  or  Kerry.  He  was  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  more  vigorous  than  many  a  youth  who  had  been 
more  tenderly  nurtured,  and  was  indeed  as  grim,  rugged, 
and  unbending  as  the  basalt  pillars  of  Staff  a,  or  the  iron- 
bound  cliffs  of  his  own  wild  coast.  “  I  was  hard  raised,” 
he  would  say,  with  a  stony  smile  of  self-complacency : 
“  bound  ’prentice,  at  nine  years  old,  sir,  to  a  North  Sea 
fishing  skipper ;  next,  at  fourteen,  aboard  a  collier  brig, 
where  kicks  and  cuff’s  were  plenty,  and  sleep  and  provis¬ 
ions  on  short  allowance.  No  one  who  hasn’t  kept  watch 
barefoot  on  a  deck  heaped  up  with  snae-drift  and  half-froze 
hailstanes,  or  that  hasn’t  hauled  at  slippery  ropes  that  the 
cauld  weather  had  turned  to  ice  rather  than  hemp,  can 
tell  how  it  hardens  a  boy.” 

I  congratulated  Mr.  M'Phinn  on  his  having  gone  so  sat¬ 
isfactorily  through  the  case-hardening  process  in  question, 
and  presently  learned  further  particulars  of  his  life.  A 
rough  life  had  it  been,  since  the  novitiate  on  board  the  col¬ 
lier  vessel  had  been  succeeded  by  certain  whaling  and  seal¬ 
ing  voyages  to  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  other  spots  in 
high  latitudes ;  then,  by  the  part-ownership  of  an  Arch¬ 
angel  merchant-barque;  presently  by  the  command  of  a 
Russian  river- steamer,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  re¬ 
sponsible  position  of  superintendent  of  a  shipbuilder’s  yard 
on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  a  branch  of  industry  rudely  put  an  end 
to  by  the  Crimean  war.  Since  then,  Mr.  M’Phinn  had 
filled  many  posts,  more  or  less  precarious,  in  the  Asiatic 
territories  of  the  Czar ;  and  being  a  man  of  known  integ¬ 
rity,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Russian  character,  had 
received  from  our  Company  the  snug  appointment  of  local 
manager.  He  had  savings,  gradully  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  a  thrifty  and  laborious  career,  and  which  were  no 
doubt  destined  for  those  nieces,  daughters  of  a  younger 
sister,  of  whose  accomplishments,  acquired  at  a  fashionable 
boarding-school,  he  spoke  with  honest  pride,  and  to  whose 
support  I  imagine  that  he  contributed  with  a  liberality  in 
strong  contrast  with  his  own  rigid  self-denial. 

The  other  Europeans  at  the  station  were  not  very  not¬ 
able.  There  was  a  fat,  spectacled  young  German  clerk, 
a  mere  machine  for  double  entry  and  correspondence ;  and 
a  sallow  Russian,  who  periodically  asked  for  leave  of 
absence  to  gamble  away,  at  the  nearest  town,  his  quarter’s 
salary.  We  had  two  or  three  mechanics  from  Britain, 
smiths  or  shipwrights,  intelligent  workmen  well  worth  their 
high  wages,  and  who  were  foremen  of  the  dififerent  gangs 
of  Russian  and  Cossack  artisans.  And  we  had  two  young 
Irish  engineers,  my  so-called  assistants,  whom  Mr.  M’Phinn 
pithily  described  as  “  hare-brained  gowks  ”  and  ”  hard 
bargains,”  and  whose  blunders  and  ignorance  cost  me  many 
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an  hour  of  extra  labor.  However,  Messrs.  Leary  and 
O'Dwyer  were  thoroughly  good-hearted  young  fellows,  and 
when  they  found  that  1  was  willing  to  coach  them  through 
their  calculations,  and  get  their  instruments  into  order, 
instead  of  reporting  them  at  headquarters  for  incompetence 
and  neglect,  they  really  did  make  some  efforts  to  be  useful 
in  their  allotted  duties,  and  were  always  friendly  and  good- 
humored.  My  own  post,  as  I  soon  found,  was  no  sinecure, 
for  independent  of  the  fact  that  we  had  two  vessels  on  the 
stocks,  and  a  harbor  in  course  of  construction,  frequent 
surveys,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home, 
had  to  be  undertaken  lor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
capabilities  of  the  country.  1  was  allowed  three  horses 
and  their  keep,  no  great  expense  in  a  district  where  Tartar 
ponies  are  to  be  bought  and  fed  at  a  cost  that  would  seem 
ludicrous  to  a  l.K)ndun  jobmaster,  and  I  rode  fast  and  far 
into  the  interior,  besides  visiting,  by  the  help  of  a  red-sailed 
Turkish  fishing-craft,  every  creek,  bay,  islet,  and  sandbar 
in  the  gulf. .  My  main  task  was,  of  course,  to  press  on  the 
completion  of  the  harbor- works,  and  this  was  no  light  matter. 
The  Company’s  head  surveyor  had  decided  that  it  was 
practicable  to  deepen  an  ancient  channel  of  the  Kur  River, 
long  silted  up,  and  to  construct  a  fine  harbor  where  now 
nothing  but  a  tiny  thread  of  water  came  trickling  down 
between  the  variegated  sandbanks.  We  had  a  steam-dredge 
boat  at  work,  but  fuel  often  failed  us,  and  the  supply  of 
labor  was  more  precarious  still.  There  was  something  ex¬ 
quisitely  provoking,  to  one  fresh  from  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
Western  Europe,  in  witnessing  the  indolent  apathy  of  those  i 
on  whose  muscle  and  sinew  we  relied  for  the  execution  of 
our  projects.  It  is  customary,  in  several  parts  of  West 
Central  Asia,  for  handicraftsmen  to  agree  in  a  compromise 
as  regards  the  respective  holy-days  enjoined  by  church, 
mosque,  and  synagogue.  Thus,  not  only  the  Christian 
Sunday,  but  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Friday  of 
the  Moslems,  are  observed,  as  far  as  rest  from  labor  goes, 
by  the  votaries  of  all  religions,  and  we  had  to  put  up  as 
best  we  might  with  a  custom  which  deprived  us  of  nearly 
half  the  week’s  work. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

'  The  “  Tichborne  number  ”  of  the  London  Graphic  is 
said  to  have  attained  a  sale  of  over  200,000  copies. 

It  is  said  that  two  Scotch  landscapes  by  Millais,  which 
have  not  yet  been  exhibited,  are  already  sold  for ,$30, 000. 

Aruangemexts  have  been  made  for  the  appearance  of 
translations  of  Auerbach’s  forthcoming  novel,  “  Waldfried,” 
into  English,  French,  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Russian. 

August  Horn,  widely  known  for  his  excellent  arrange¬ 
ments  of  classical  works  for  the  piano,  has  completed  an 
opera,  which  is  expected  to  be  shortly  performed  at  Leipzig 

F.  Burgmuller,  a  j)opular  composer  of  light  literature 
for  the  piano,  has  lately  died  in  France  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  The  death  is  also  announced  of  Louis  Flaidy,  for 
twenty-two  years  professor  of  the  piano  in  the  Leipzig 
Conservatoire.  His  “  Technical  Studies  ”  are  well  known 
to  and  highly  valued  'by  pianists. 

The  head  of  Haydn  is  in  possession  of  Dr.  Rokitanski, 
of  Vienna,  and  is  preserved  under  a  glass  cover.  The 
doctor  tenderly  points  out  to  his  visitors  a  slight  deficiency 
in  the  bony  substance  of  the  nasal  organ,  the  seat  of 
disease  which  gave  so  much  pain  to  the  great  composer 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

The  press  threatens  to  become  a  power  in  Constantinople. 
A  comic  journal,  Le  Polichinelle,  has  taken  the  field  there. 
It  is  to  be  published  twice  a  week  in  French,  Greek,  Turk¬ 
ish,  Armenian,  and  Bulgarian.  We  hope  that  it  may  dis- 

[day  sufficient  wit  to  stand  the  rather  severe  test  of  trans- 
ation  into  go  many  widely-differing  languages. 

Herr  Adolf  Mayer  has  been  pursuing  a  series  of  ex- 


I  periments  of  some  importance  to  agriculturists,  for  the 
I  purpose  of  determining  whether  plants  have  the  power  of 
absorbing  ammonia  through  their  aerial  parts  as  well  as 
through  their  roots.  He  claims  to  have  established  that 
they  possess  this  power  both  with  respect  to  gaseous  and  to 
dissolved  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

It  appears  that  the  late  riots  at  Bombay  were  owing  to 
the  publication  by  a  Parsee  of  a  Guzerate  version  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving’s  “  Life  of  Mahomet,”  in  which  there  is  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Prophet’s  domestic  relations.  The  author 
attempted  to  stop  the  sale  ;  hut  did  not  succeed  in  allay¬ 
ing  the  resentment  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  were  inflamed 
by  the  preaching  of  one  of  their  priests,  and  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  festival  of  the  Mohurrum. 

Owing  to  some  mysterious  change  of  climate  Scotland 
is  becoming  year  by  year  le.ss  productive  in  the  matter  of 
fruit.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  Mr. 
McNab  vead  a  paper  on  “Further  Evidences  of  Climatal 
Changes  in  Scotland,”  and  mentioned  that  several  old  Scotch 
gardeners,  as  well  as  amateur  cultivators,  concurred  with 
his  opinion  that  many  varieties  of  fruit  now  cultivated  in 
hat  country  were  by  no  means  equal  to  what  they  were 
rom  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago. 

An  amusing  incident  which  occurred  during  a  visit  paid 
by  Humboldt  to  Iszym,  in  Siberia,  is  related  by  the  Gazeta 
Aarodoica,o{  Lemberg.  It  apjiears  that  the  famous  travel¬ 
ler,  who  had  come  to  Iszym  to  make  some  astronomical 
observations,  went  to  the  house  of  M.  Skotin,  the  principal 
government  functionary  in  the  place,  with  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia.  Shortly 
after,  the  governor-general  received  a  letter  from  M.  Skotin, 
reporting  the  arrival  of  his  visitor  and  his  proceedings  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days  of  his  stay  at  Iszym.  The  following 
are  some  extracts  from  this  letter,  which  was  afterwards 
given  by  the  governor  to  one  of  his  friends  as  a  literary 
curiosity,  and  was  communicated  by  the  latter  to  the  Gazeta 
Aurodowa :  — 

“  Some  days  ago  there  eame  here  a  German  named  Gum- 
bolt,  a  dried-up  little  man,  looking  anything  but  respecta- 
j  ble.  As,  however,  he  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  your 
j  Excellency,  in  which  I  am  directed  to  treat  him  with  po- 
j  liteness  and  consideration,  I  received  him  with  all  due 
respect.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe  that  this  indi¬ 
vidual  seems  to  me  very  suspicious,  and  even  dangerous. 
From  the  first  he  did  not  please  me  ;  he  gossiped  too  much, 
and  did  not  like  the  fare  I  off'ered  him,  though  1  have  a  cook, 
Ferlisa,  who  makes  excellent  pirogs,  and  would  be  most 
happy  to  offer  some  to  your  Excellency.  .  .  .  He  seemed  to 
despise  both  myself  and  my  hospitality,  and  he  evidently 
looked  down  upon  the  most  eminent  officials  of  the  town. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  continually  talking  with  the  Poles 
and  other  political  criminals  under  my  charge.  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  will  forgive  my  boldness  in  saying  this,  but  these 
conversations  with  political  criminals  could  not  escape 
my  observation,  especially  as  a  few  days  since,  after  a  long 
conference,  he  went  out  with  them  at  night  to  the  top  of  a 
kill  which  commands  the  town.  There  they  took  out  of  a 
case,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  an  instrument  in 
the  shape  of  a  long  tube,  which  seemed  to  me  and  my  col¬ 
leagues  like  a  huge  cannon.  This  they  placed  on  a  three- 
legged  stand,  and  then  aimed  it  straight  at  the  town. 
Each  of  them  approached  the  instrument,  apparently  to  ad¬ 
just  it  so  as  to  rectify  the  aim.  Seeing  the  great  danger 
which  threatened  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  is 
built  entirely  of  wood,  I  immediately  ordered  the  town 
guard,  which  consists  of  a  sub-officer  and  six  men,  to  march 
to  the  spot  with  loaded  muskets  and  not  lose  sight  of  this 
German’s  proceedings.  If  the  man’s  treacherous  designs 

firove  what  I  suspect  them  to  be,  we  are  ready  to  risk  our 
ives  for  the  Czar  and  for  Holy  Russia.  I  send  this  to 
your  Excellency  by  a  special  messenger,  and  beg  for  a 
speedy  decision,  once  more  assuring  you  of  my  submission 
and  my  devotion  to  the  Czar  and  Holy  Russia,  as  beseems 
an  honorable  Russian  official,  who  has  now  been  twenty 
years  in  the  service.” 
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MUTUAL  ADMIRATION. 

There  is  a  habit  of  mental  indolence  which  leads 
people,  when  c.alled  upon  to  dress  their  neighbors  Avith 
characters,  to  take  from  a  ready-made  store  of  verbal 
clothing  the  article  that  comes  nearest  to  fitting,  rather 
than  to  be  at  the  pains  of  carefully  measuring  the  person 
for  a  suit  of  words  that  just  fits.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
sav  of  two  people  that  they  belong  to  a  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  society,  and  so  dispose  in  an  off-hand  manner  of  any 
claims  they  may  have  for  sincerity  in  the  praise  of  each 
other,  than  it  is  to  characterize  their  relations  by  some 
more  exact  and  truthful  phrase. 

Under  the  sneer  there  is  surely  a  formidable  ground¬ 
work  of  fact  The  wit  who  first  invented  the  clever 
phrase  deserves  the  thanks  which  lovers  of  sincerity  and 
haters  of  cant,  especially  of  literary  cant,  would  cheerfully 
bestow  on  him  for  furnishing  them  with  words  that  have 
pricked  many  foolish  bubbles ;  nothing  is  more  contempti¬ 
ble  than  the  spirit  of  praise  which  is  given  only  for  the 
sake  of  a  return  in  kind  of  the  same  base  coin.  Praise, 
hoping  for  nothing  in  'return ;  that  is  the  golden  rule 
of  true  literary  recognition ;  be  quick  to  discover  and 
own  the  merit  that  lies  in  this  or  that  venturer,  and 
thereby  give  him  the  hand  that  helps ;  but  grasp  his  hand 
that  he  may  pull  you  across  to  fame,  when  you  profess  to  be 
helping  him,  —  send  a  glow  through  him  that  he  may  turn 
and  give  you  a  like  pleasure,  and  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  becomes  a  base  counterfeit  that  every  one  gladly 
nails  to  the  counter  with  the  hard,  quick  blow  of  a  con¬ 
temptuous  phrase. 

Yet  wlien  this  is  said  the  most  palpable  truth  has  been 
declared,  and  the  phrase  remains,  a  witness  to  the  wisdom 
of  many  and  the  wit  of  one.  There  is  the  less  forcible, 
because  more  discriminated,  truth  remaining  that  a  slur 
cast  upon  a  man's  name  may  have  a  merely  accidental 
justification.  Wouhl  it  indeed  be  better  if  literary  men, 
for  instance,  generally  belonged  to  a  Mutual  Recrimi¬ 
nation  Society  ?  —  if  the  first  instinct  of  a  writer,  when  he 
came  upon  work  like  his  own,  were  to  criticise  and  dis¬ 
parage  it  ?  Would  the  common  bent  of  many  minds 
towahl  certain  fixed  forms  of  art  have  been  helped,  if  each 
had  been  engaged  in  rending  his  neighbor  V 

In  truth,  admiration  is  the  |x>sitive  element  in  healthy 
growth,  and  since  one’s  power  of  production  in  any  one 
direction  is  pretty  surely  allied  to  a  power  of  appreciation 
of  results  in  the  same  kind,  what  wonder  that  I,  who 
write  a  drama,  should  enjoy  the  work  of  the  dramatist 
who  lives  across  the  street,  and  say  so  unblushingly  ?  And 
if  I  think  and  say  so,  is  there  not  a  like  reasonableness  in 
his  taking  the  same  attitude  toward  me  ?  I  should  think 
meanly  of  myself  if  I  withheld  my  praise  from  fear  that  I 
was  regarded  as  only 'playing  with  a  return  ball,  flinging 
the  bright  colors  to  him  that  I  might  twitch  them  back 
for  my  own  enjoyment.  It  would  become  a  palsied  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  other  men’s  work  that  was  always  nervous  lest 


the  praise  should  be  regarded  as  only  an  angling  for  praise 
in  return.  Unless  one  is  to  live  in  complete  isolation, 
working  in  disregard  of  sympathy  and  coldly  pursuing  bis 
own  resolute  way,  it  is  impossible  but  he  should  come  im¬ 
mediately  and  oflen  in  contact  with  minds  that  give  and 
take  sympathy.  It  is  besides  most  characteristic  of  the 
literary  nature  that  its  tentacles  are  always  out,  moving 
about  in  the  air  and  ready  to  touch  whatever  is  akin,  and 
the  courage  which  it  requires  to  pursue  its  often  obscure 
course  is  afforded  not  always  by  the  consciousness  of 
being  on  the  right  track,  but  by  the  cheer  which  it  hears 
from  those  of  like  occupation.  Shall  it  not  cheer 
back  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  suspect  that  the  heartiest  work 
has  been  done  by  members  of  what  the  world  calls  a 
mutual  admiration  society.  The  world  th.at  dubs  its 
members  thus  gives  but  chill  encouragement  to  them  in 
any  work  they  undertake.  It  is  the  warm  inner  circle 
of  men  and  women  quick  to  appreciate  their  best  en¬ 
deavor,  that  supplies  the  motive  power  for  still  more 
arduous  labor.  The  people  who  work  outside  of  the 
mutual  admiration  societies  are  apt  to  belong  too  exclu¬ 
sively  to  self-admiration  societies,  where  the  circle  ot  their 
endeavor  is  never  very  remote  from  the  centre.  In  fine, 
we  are  disposed  to  take  a  very  charitable  view  of  these 
people  so  easily  despised,  and  to  regard  their  mutual 
.admiration  as  an  amusing  weakness.  When  it  becomes 
silly,  it  provokes  us,  but  we  may  as  well  remember,  after 
all,  that  admiration  well  bestowed  is  more  noble  than  a 
carping  spirit  furnishing  one’s  hand,  that  ought  to  be  a 
hand  of  welcome,  with  mere  pickers  and  stealers. 

NOTES. 

—  The  M,ay  Atlantic  will  contain  a  poem  by  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell  on  Agassiz,  written  in  the  measure  of  his 
Commemoration  Ode.  The  length  of  the  poem  —  eleven 
pages  of  the  magazine  —  and  the  range  which  it  takes  will 
at  once  invite  very  general  attention.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  is  only  a  forerunner  of  Professor  Lowell,  and 
that  when  he  returns  to  America  in  the  summer  it  may 
be  with  more  contributions  to  American  literature,  which 
has  missed  him  too  long  already. 

—  The  readers  of  the  Atlantic  will  notice  in  the  num¬ 
ber  for  May  the  appe.arance  of  a  new  department,  in 
addition  to  those  of  Literature,  Art,  and  Music,  devoted  to 
Education.  This  subject  occupies  the  attention  of  a  large 
class  of  the  most  thoughtful  minds  in  America,  and  it 
seems  every  way  fit  that  a  magazine  which  aims  at  pre¬ 
senting  the  best  thought  in  the  country  should  devote  a 
portion  of  its  space  regularly  to  the  various  questions  that 
are  under  discussion.  The  work  in  this  department  will 
be  not  so  much  in  the  record  of  events  as  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  problems  which  are  exercising  the  minds  of 
teachers  of  various  ranks.  It  is  intended  that  matters 
concerning  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  common  school 
to  the  university,  shall  pass  under  review,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  discussion  will  be  free  from  local  prejudice  or 
partisan  bias.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the 
department  of  real  service  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  educational  work.  Besides  the  discussion  of  princi¬ 
ples,  room  will  be  found  for  the  examination  of  text¬ 
books. 

—  Boston  University,  whose  endowment  grows  in  news¬ 
paper  estimation,  so  that  the  latest  quotation  we  have 
seen  is  ten  millions,  has  issued  a  Year  Book  which  pre¬ 
sents  in  comprehensive  form  the  principles  which  control 
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its  management,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  resources  | 
from  which  it  draws,  and  its  Ibt  of  teachers  and  students.  \ 
The  plan  of  organization  is  clearly  set  forth  and  the  I 
difference  between  the  aims  of  this  university  and  the 
typical  ones  of  England,  Germany,  and  America  is  ex¬ 
plained.  The  distinctive  features  which  have  been  most 
commented  on  are  the  absence  of  the  dormitory  system 
and  the  freedom  of  the  university  to  both  sexes.  This 
latter  characteristic  is  further  exemplified  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  women  to  professorial  chairs,  a  movement 
which  commends  itself  at  once  to  impartial  observers,  if 
the  women  thus  appointed  are  peculiarly  qualified.  An 
inefficient  woman  in  a  chair  is  no  more  desirable  than  an 
inefficient  man.  We  wish  the  university  had  selected 
some  other  person  to  bring  to  the  front  in  this  reform  | 
than  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  who  is  named  as  | 
Lecturer  on  Representative  Modern  Fiction.  But  if  she  | 
serves,  we  hope  she  will  hold  up  her  own  stories  as  con-  | 
taining  useful  illustrations  of  some  of  the  most  evil  char¬ 
acteristics  of  modem  fiction.  It  is  a  dangerous  policy, 
though,  for  educational  institutions  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  famous  reformed  temperance  lecturers,  and  we  have 
had  no  evidence  yet  that  Miss  Phelps  has  reformed  as  a  \ 
novelist.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  new  university,  I 
with  the  hope  and  vigor  that  mark  this  institution,  should  I 
display  fully  its  plans  and  the  scope  of  its  endeavor,  but  ^ 
there  is  so  much  mOre  satisfaction  in  performance  than  | 
in  promise,  that  we  should  have  felt  less  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  the  Year  Book  if  it  had  omitted  the  viigue  sug-  j 
gestions  of  Universal  Science,  in  which  it  offers  at  some  j 
future  time  to  instruct  the  young  men  and  maidens  who  ; 
will  come  to  20  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

—  Mr.  Wells’s  article  in  the  January  Atlantic,  on 

“  Local  Taxation  in  the  United  States,”  is  meeting  with 
very  general  attention  from  jurbts  and  statesmen.  A  | 
pamphlet  has  recently  been  issued  by  a  member  of  the  j 
bar  in  Indiana,  impugning  a  decision  of  the  courts  there  ^ 
on  the  basis  of  this  article.  | 

—  People  who  are  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  accumu¬ 
late  books,  and  do  not  regard  public  libraries  as  rendering 
private  collections  wholly  useless,  have  their  little  problems 
also  with  regard  to  the  proper  disposition  and  care  of 
their  collections.  Who  that  has  arranged  a  small  library 
has  failed  to  have  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  books  ?  They  positively 
refuse  to  consort  with  one  another  according  to  character 
and  contents.  There  are  grasshopper  books  that  must 
skip  to  the  top  shelf  while  the  Anakim  hold  the  floor. 
Yet  each  may  belong  to  a  catena  classicorum.  Then  the 
transitions  from  one  set  of  subjects  to  another  are  trying 
to  a  conscientious  arranger,  and  there  are  solitary  books 
that  seem  to  be  only  miserable  in  whatever  company  they 
may  be  placed.  But  there  are  two  practical  annoyances 
which  we  have  seen  successfully  overcome.  One  is  the 
awkward  break  in  a  line  of  shelves  caused  by  the  up¬ 
right  partitions.  If  these  are  only  cleats  used  to  give 
support  to  the  shelves,  they  serve  as  pillars  for  books  that 
stand  in  penitential  silence  behind  them;  if  they  are 
regular  partitions,  none  the  less  do  they  interrupt  the 
pleasing  line  of  book  backs.  We  have  seen  an  ingenious 
remedy  in  morocco  backs,  duly  gilded  and  lettered,  riding 
these  partitions,  so  that  to  the  eye  they  are  books,  yet 
never  can  be  taken  down.  Another  practical  difficulty 
which  annoys  one  is  the  tendency  of  books  in  paper  to 
fray  at  the  edges  of  the  back  and  then  to  fall  to  pieces.  A 
simple  7)reventive  will  be  found  in  two  narrow  strips  of 
cloth  clasping  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  back  of 


the  book.  They  need  be  no  wider  than  a  narrow  tape, 
but  they  will  preserve  the  book  much  beyond  its  ap¬ 
pointed  time  for  breaking  up. 

—  Sydney  Smith’s  famous  burst  upon  the  ubiquity  of 
taxes  seems  to  have  been  the  model  upon  which  Mr.  H. 
Howson  has  constructed  the  following  eloquent  passage  upon 
“  What  we  owe  to  Patents  :  ”  “  We  cannot  make  a  move¬ 
ment  without  touching  a  Patented  article ;  asleep,  or 
awake,  we  are  surrounded  by  Patents  ;  tliey  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  all  our  duties,  studies,  and  recreations;  they 
accompany  us  in  our  travels  on  foot,  in  vehicles,  or  by 
railroad  or  steamboat ;  they  cling  to  us  in  the  shape  ot 
clothing  and  jewelry,  they  enter  into  remedies  for  our 
dbeases,  and  we  have  the  cold  comfort  of  knowing  that 
they  accompany  us  to  the  grave  in  the  shape  of  Patented 
coffins.  We  cannot  get  clear  of  them.  If  we  attempt  to 
do  so,  by  going  into  the  country  far  away  from  the  haunts 
of  man,  we  must  not  '-look  down  at  our  boots,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  which  is  attributable  to  Patents.  If  we  look  up¬ 
wards,  our  attention  may  be  directed  to  a  Patent  telegraph 
pole  with  a  Patent  insulator.  Even  if  we  confine  our 
observations  to  the  heavens,  we  may  wish  to  penetrate 
their  secrets  by  a  Patent  telescope.  If  in  our  search  for 
an  atmosphere  free  from  Patents,  we  are  caught  in  a 
shower,  what  would  we  not  give  for  a  Patent  umbrella  or 
a  Patent  waterproof  covering  ?  ” 

—  A  paragraph  appears  in  the  papers  referring  to  a 
popular  and  always  good-natured  writer  a  plan  for  ren¬ 
dering  the  ends  of  novels  satisfactory  to  the  individual 
reader.  There  was  once  a  practical  experiment  of  this 
sort  tried  with  “  Dr.  Antonio.”  Readers  of  that  delight¬ 
ful  story  need  not  be  told  that  the  last  two  or  three  pages 
leave  an  inexpressible  sadness  in  the  mind.  It  was  to 
remove  this  that,  shortly  after  the  book  appeared,  an 
author  reading  it,  likewise  popular  and  always  good- 
natured,  invented  a  more  happy  conclusion,  bringing  Dr. 
Antonio  and  the  English  lady,  whose  name  we  c-annot 
recall,  to  America  and  wrecking  them  in  a  safe  though 
damp  condition  conveniently  near  the  beach  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay,  where  a  friend  had  his  summer  residence.  The 
new  ending  he  had  coolly  set  up  in  type  corresponding 
to  the  page  of  the  copy  of  “  Dr.  Antonio  ”  which  he 
owned,  and  printed  upon  a  single  sheet  which  he  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  obnoxious  one.  Then,  armed  with  the 
reconstructed  novel,  he  went  with  his  family  to  visit  his 
unsuspicious  friend.  Had  he  brought  any  books  with 
him  ?  Yes,  a  new  one  much  talked  about,  and  perhaps 
worth  reading  aloud  —  “  Dr.  Antonio.”  And  to  the  read¬ 
ing  the  united  families  proceeded,  turn  and  turn  about,  the 
gentlemen  in  fatigue  dress  and  the  ladies  industrious  with 
those  minute  wea|K)ns  which  they  are  perpetually  thrust¬ 
ing  into  unguarded  loops  of  thread  or  worsted.  The 
fortunes  of  the  book  were  followed,  while  the  inventor  of 
the  far-sighted  and  long-impending  joke  must  have  waited 
for  it  with  all  the  external  quiet  and  inward  seething  of 
the  astronomer  who  has  gone  to  India  or  the  Red  River 
to  see  an  eclipse  which  an  hour’s  cloud  may  spoil.  At 
this  point  we  gracefully  leave  the  scene  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader,  as  Dr.  Antonio  and  his  fair  friend  seem 
to  issue  dripping  into  their  very  presence  out  of  the  book, 
across  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

—  A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  is  giving  in  a 
series  of  articles  an  interesting  itinerary  of  the  course  of 
Chaucer’s  Pilgrims  to  Canterbury.  He  follows  the  route 
they  took  with  great  care,  and  examines  all  the  footprints 
with  as  much  minuteness  as  Dr.  Robinson  used  in  tracking 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  Jordan. 


